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Studies in Music Appreciation 


KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


I. A ProGRAM oF TESTING 


HE TRAINING OF AUDIENCES is as 

important as the training of per- 
formers and composers if music is to 
flourish in our society. Music apprecia- 
tion must be taught not only widely 
but well, and must include any ma- 
terial, any approach which enlivens 
the music for the listener. Conductors, 
performers, managers must learn how 
to increase the value which the con- 
cert-goer sets on his listening hours, 
and how to enhance this one activity 
above any others in the totality of his 
human experience. 

How can we make sure that the lis- 
tener will want to hear more music, 
and to spend more of his time, money, 
and energy in pursuing it? Is it his 
native gifts or his early training that 
keeps him absorbed and attentive? Or 
the information he brings to the music, 
and the play of intellectual energy it 
calls forth? Or the feeling and emo- 
tional tension which are released with 
the experience? Or the motivations 
and purposes which are satisfied? 

Teaching methods designed to create 
the large and enthusiastic audiences 
which we need demand precise answers 
to these questions, for in our society 
the layman cannot be expected to bud- 
get his time and income to include eve- 
nings in the concert hall, vacations at 
music camps, instruction for his chil- 
dren, unless music has the high pres- 
tige and social usefulness of such pro- 
fessions as medicine and law. He will 
not spend leisure hours in amateur 
music unless he can boast of his genu- 
ine progress as he can in bridge or 


bowling, nor argue and enjoy his mu- 
sic partisanships unless his understand- 
ings and his prejudices are engaged as 
in baseball or politics. True music ap- 
preciation would involve his intellect, 
his knowledge, his muscular activity 
and emotions, his values, his attitudes. 

To teach him with proper zest and 
sympathy, more must be known about 
his musical capacities, information 
(including misinformation), and habits 
of mind. For this two things are need- 
ed: First, measuring devices or stan- 
dardized tests to determine the listen- 
ing skills at any one moment, and the 
progress he makes under instruction. 
The arithmetic teacher does not at- 
tempt to teach long division until she 
has tested her class in the simpler work 
of adding, subtracting, and multiply- 
ing. Likewise the appreciation teacher 
cannot explain the style of Bach or Mo- 
zart until she has a clear picture of her 
class in terms of their listening skills. 
Second, experimental methods are 
needed for prying into the mental 
processes involved in “hearing” and 
understanding music. The typical re- 
sistances, difficulties, short-cuts, and 
insights must be understood and antic- 
ipated. 

Both experimental methods and test- 
ing procedures have been developed to 
a very advanced stage in many disci- 
plines. Music can borrow from psy- 
chology, sociology, the physical sci- 
ences, and education. Music itself is 
not without its own excellent standard 
tests, but they have been designed for 
the training of the professional musi- 
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cian rather than for the amateurs who 
make up the concert audiences. The 
training of these amateurs, however, is 
gradually emerging as a_ teaching 
problem of equal significance with the 
training of composers and performers. 
The “laymen” who make up any typi- 
cal audience are very different one 
from the other; there are the sophisti- 
cated, the indifferent, and the imma- 
ture, and these must be measured, 
identified, and separated so that teach- 
ing may be at many different levels to 
meet their vastly different interests and 
needs. 

Kinds of Tests Needed.—Since 
learning is so largely a matter of mo- 
tivation, and the desire to learn, per- 
haps the first tests should be concern- 
ed with these factors, with attitudes 
and values, and other personality traits 
involved in the will to learn. Certainly 
in the evaluation and sectioning of 
student groups, these human qualities 
cannot be neglected. 

Other tests would involve informa- 
tion about the history and current 
status of music, about composers and 
performers, instruments and orches- 
tras, books, scores, concerts, costs, 
controversies, theories, and a host of 
other facts. Tests would also be need- 
ed to measure the layman’s physical 
acuity in the auditory sense to hear 
and_ differentiate sounds, tempos, 
rhythms, pitches, timbres, as well as 
innate capacities of the brain for or- 
ganizing and combining sensory data 
into perceptions and concepts, for re- 
membering, comparing, evaluating, 
thinking. The native endowment of the 
“ear” and the “intelligence” are ob- 
viously involved in hearing and under- 
standing music. 

More than any of these, the teacher 
and learner are concerned with the in- 
tellectual process in appreciation, with 
what goes on in the mind and body of 


the listener of any given capacity or 
motivation, as he interacts with the 
specific stimulus of the musical compo- 
sition. Although sensory capacities and 
motivations determine the amount and 
the quality of his intellectual process, 
they are not the essence of learning, 
not the measure of the actual neurolog- 
ical changes themselves. Appreciation 
is first of all the engaging of the cere- 
bral activity with the sound stimuli, 
the organizing of these sensations into 
perceptions and the growth of these 
perceived and identified units into the 
larger and more complex entities which 
we call concepts. The ease and facility 
with which the listener can develop 
these perceptions, use them as sym- 
bols for his growth in musical thinking, 
together with the resultant pleasure 
and cerebral excitement involved, is 
the essence of music appreciation. The 
intellectual character of the process is 
inescapable. 

For the training of professional mu- 
sicians and music teachers, many dif- 
ferent kinds of standardized tests are 
in current use. Admissions to instruc- 
tion at all levels are made on the basis 
of test data, and classes are customar- 
ily sectioned according to the meas- 
ured intellectual maturity. Instruction, 
whether group or individual, applied 
techniques or theory and history, is 
always adapted to the level of the 
learners. There are standardized tests 
for achievement and readiness, as well 
as for native endowment in hearing 
and muscular coordination, for discov- 
ering deficiencies and predicting suc- 
cess. 

A high degree of efficiency and re- 
liability has also been achieved in 
measuring the progress of performers. 
Juries of trained and conscientious ob- 
servers have objectified their standards 
through discussion and experimenta- 
tion and find it possible to agree on 
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evaluation of talent and competency. 
The students in professional schools 
have received much benefit from the in- 
dividual attention which these meas- 
urement techniques have involved. But 
jn audience training, that is, in the 
education of the layman for apprecia- 
tion, the numbers of students would 
be far too large to warrant this cost- 
ly individual attention for measuring 
achievement. To the extent that simi- 
larly useful methods are unavailable, 
the parallel programs in teaching music 
appreciation will be delayed. 

The teaching of music has been con- 
tinually handicapped in contrast to 
other fields of teaching,—reading, 
mathematics, history, language—by 
the necessity of individual instruction. 
The introduction of group methods for 
any aspect of music training is very 
welcome. In other classroom subjects, 
it has been relatively easy for trained 
test makers to develop good verbal 
group tests for both readiness and 
achievement. To some extent both the 
group teaching methods and the group 
testing methods have been adopted in 
music education, especially in the early 
stages of instrument teaching and ear 
training. 

But when we turn to the problems 
of the layman rather than the profes- 
sional, to the task of teaching music 
appreciation and audience participa- 
tion rather than composition and per- 
formance, good group tests are notori- 
ously lacking. We are grateful for the 
good tests of sensory acuity and mem- 
ory in music, those of Seashore, Lun- 
din, Kwalwasser, or others, and we can 
make good use of tests for intellectual 
endowment from the ubiquitous Amer- 
ican Council on Education college 
freshman test through all the self-ad- 
ministering or specialized verbal and 
mechanical tests to the more lengthy 
and penetrating Chicago tests for pri- 


mary abilities. In addition to these, 
tests for attitudes and traits of tem- 
perament may prove indispensable. 

Studies with these tests have shown 
that individuals differ markedly in 
their sensitivity to rhythm, pitch dif- 
ferences, tonality, etc., and in their 
general intelligence, personality, and 
behavior habits. These separate abili- 
ties are undoubtedly related to general 
appreciation and comprehension of 
music, but we know almost nothing 
about how much and in what ways 
they are related because we lack com- 
parable quantitative methods of meas- 
uring the appreciation process itself. 
How individuals differ from each other 
in their ability to use their respective 
hearing sensitivities and intellectual 
capacities to perceive and enjoy ex- 
cellencies in music can be a matter 
only of speculation, not of investiga- 
tion, until adequate appreciation meas- 
urements are developed. 

An adequate program of tests would 
cover all kinds of music, song, opera, 
symphony, chamber music, piano, 
strings, winds, music of various forms, 
nationalities and centuries, and of all 
degrees of complexity. Tests should be 
carefully graded to measure achieve- 
ments in all school years, and adapted 
to the developing potentialities of 
young minds. But they are needed even 
more to discover the various stages of 
musical proficiency in the mature 
mind, to ascertain differences in 
breadth, depth, accuracy, speed of 
perception among the typical concert 
listeners. Music tests must be used, 
just as verbal tests for speed, compre- 
hension, and vocabulary are used at all 
levels to study and correct deficiencies 
in reading the printed page. 

We would hope to measure the pres- 
ent sensitivities and skills of each lis- 
tener and the degree and directions 
of his progress by his own efforts alone 
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as well as with formal instruction. Of 
the basic skills he may bring to his 
first listening lesson, we can differen- 
tiate the following: 

1. Merely to hold a sustained atten- 
tion to music for shorter or for longer 
intervals. 

2. To hear the basic rhythm and de- 
viations from it. 

3. To identify the choirs of instru- 
ments and notice their use in the total 
structure. 

4. To orient himself correctly in the 
basic tonality and follow the fluctua- 
tions and contrasts from it. 

5. To hear the repetitions of both 
small and large patterns and perceive 
the relation of the separate units to the 
structure as a whole. 

6. To identify a group of related 
music elements as a subject, a figure, 
a theme. 

7. To perceive the changes in musi- 
cal subjects which constitute their 
growth or evolution toward a precon- 
ceived and satisfying goal. 

8. To catch the traditional affective 
tone associated with certain elements, 
for example, the more depressing ef- 
fects of slow tempos, low pitch, minor 
mode, etc. 

Until we know whether or not an in- 
dividual can “read” a musical line, 
hear the different instruments, feel the 
basic rhythm, note the tangling and 
the resolution of the harmonies and 
perceive where the melody is taking 
him and to what point he will be re- 
turned, until we know whether he can 
follow any of these movements within 
the line, we cannot help him to under- 
stand his own difficulties nor show him 
how to correct them. Without words 
to name the separate parts of any ex- 
perience it becomes difficult even to 
recognize that it possesses these inter- 
related parts. The listener may not 
even be aware that his experience is an 


orderly organization of discreet ele- 
ments. He lacks the basic sense of 
movement, design, direction, which 
would enable him to perceive esthetic 
form. 

The Importance of Words.—The 
part played by words in the develop- 
ment of musical ideas and music ap- 
preciation is a debatable question. 
Some argue that music cannot be de- 
scribed in words, and that the attempt 
to do so only befuddles the mind. They 
would say that music must be under- 
stood “directly,” as pure perception, 
without any intermediary symbols 
from another avenue. But when we 
lack the proper words to use as sym- 
bols for manipulating and communi- 
cating our experiences, it is doubtful 
if the experience is precise or vivid or 
clear to us. What we cannot describe, 
we can no longer perceive, maintains 
the poet A. E. Housman. Anthropol- 
ogists also agree that the lack of cer- 
tain words in the vocabularies of prim- 
itive peoples indicates the absence of 
that particular experience or concept 
in their society. If the listener cannot 
identify the rhythm as 4/4 or 3/4, 
cannot tell whether the coda is played 
by the strings or the woodwinds, it is 
very likely that he hears the music as 
a pretty well undifferentiated mass, 
with little possibility of perceiving the 
formal elements of which it is “com- 
posed” and still less of experiencing 
the esthetic emotion which its artistic 
form is supposed to convey. 

This habit, this need of the lay audi- 
ence for using words as the perceptual 
symbols in thinking about music, is a 
formidable problem in learning and 
teaching music appreciation. Here is a 
difficulty peculiar to the understanding 
of form in any of the arts: that the 
brain’s facility is manipulating per- 
cepts and concepts in the non-verbal 
realm, in the purely auditory or visual 
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or kinesthetic categories, seems to be 
acquired by most individuals not in 
its own terms but through the medium 
of our most common means of com- 
munication, words. To acquire any 
other system of symbolization for 
ordering one’s thoughts would be even 
more difficult than learning a new lan- 
guage, a foreign vocabulary and gram- 
mar. 

This dilemma, which adds to the dif- 
ficulties of teaching and testing is the 
result of long habit both in the indi- 
vidual and in the culture. Instruction 
and testing therefore, cannot make use 
of other than verbal symbols, at least 
in audience training, because at the 
present time words are too dominant, 
too widely and continuously used in 
our schools and our society as our 
primary communication medium. The 
elements and the symbols of music— 
rhythms, pitches, harmonies, timbres— 
are foreign to the everyday thinking 
and learning of our audiences and our 
masses of school children. Perhaps the 
time will come when from the very 
first school years, children will be 
habituated in the use of kinesthetic 
perceptions or other types of visual or 
auditory perceptions, color, shape, 
pitch, or tone. Even though it might 
have been better for the race, in the 
beginnings of history to have develop- 
ed a system of direct symbolization for 
musical sensations and perceptions, the 
fact is that all our long centuries have 
not given us such a system. They have 
given us words and more words, and 
therefore in this present decade of the 
20th century, children and amateurs 
who want to understand the music of 
their times have perforce to learn 
about it through words. 

Even the most highly specialized 
professionals who probably make much 
use of musical elements as symbols, 
are necessarily “‘bi-lingual.”” They have 


built up the tonal or rhythmic cues 
for this non-verbal thinking very large- 
ly through the use of verbal symbols, 
over a long period of study and prac- 
tice, and they of course still find them- 
selves obliged to use words in ninety- 
nine percent of their communication 
with the layman. This assumption is 
basic to any musician’s successful com- 
munication with his audiences. To 
deny it, ostrich like, is to withhold 
“music”? from the majority of his lis- 
teners. 

A long and intricate psychological 
process is required for organizing a 
sensory (auditory) experience into the 
form of a perception, identifying and 
naming it, comparing and making fa- 
miliar all its aspects, memorizing it, 
summarizing it, simplifying it so that 
one small part will stand for the whole. 
The process is little understood and 
probably differs greatly from one in- 
dividual to another. To be proficient 
in perceiving the elements out of which 
music is composed means repeating 
many times this laborious process of 
labelling the different sound experi- 
ences with word symbols. We learn 
first to apprehend “3/4 time,” “oboe,” 
“octave,” “melody,” “glissando,” and 
these lead us eventually to more com- 
plex, more general concepts: “polka,” 
“woodwind choir,” “whole tone scale,” 
“minor mode,” “theme,” “coda,” and 
still further to “counterpoint,” “opera,” 
“sonata,” “Beethoven,” “Schoenberg,” 
etc. 

Moreover, in all our daily contacts, 
space relationships are more dominent 
than time, are more important, more 
useful, more habitual, more meaning- 
ful, more easily controlled, better un- 
derstood. Spatial designs, right and 
left, up and down, buildings and land- 
scapes, an “s” or a “t,” Oregon or 
Maine, all are identified by their shape 
and size in relation to visual space, 
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and very few by their pitch or rhythm 
or timbre or tempo. Especially for 
the layman it requires greater mental 
effort to counteract this “visual mind- 
edness” and take on new habits of 
auditory perceptions and cues. 

To be sure spoken words are even 
more common than visual words, but 
words function for us largely at the 
conceptual level, and we are respond- 
ing only to the meanings which we 
have endowed them with, not to any 
sensory or perceptual qualities. Even 
when we devise tests in which the lis- 
tener is able to register his reaction 
without using the verbal symbol, for 
example by pressing a key to record 
the preferred version of two musical 
excerpts, he must make use of some 
standard or concept which he already 
holds in his mind and which he has 
acquired through the use of verbal 
symbols. He may not be asked and 
indeed he may not be able to define 
this standard in precise verbal form 
but this does not preclude his use of 
his verbal habits in the long process of 
acquiring the standard and applying 
it to the task at hand. 

The Use of Appreciation Tests.— 
The average classroom teacher has in- 
corporated the use of tests so firmly 
into her methods of instruction that 
she is almost unaware of the large part 
they play in her planning. She has, of 
course, had formal training in the 
making and evaluating of tests as part 
of her preparation for her classroom 
job. They enable her to check on her 
pupil’s progress, discover his difficul- 
ties, note his most common errors and 
devise new methods of dealing with 
them. She has objective quantitative 
data by which her pupil can be made 
to realize his own lacks and need for 
more effort, or can take proper satis- 
faction in his achievement. 

In some skills, as for example in 


reading the printed page, competence 
is so basic to success in all other learn- 
ing that nation-wide standardized tests 
are available to measure the speed, 
accuracy, comprehension, fluidity, etc. 
Moreover, there are parallel corrective 
training courses to improve anyone of 
these special deficiencies of eye move- 
ments, speed, span of attention, vocab- 
ulary, etc. There are even monthly 
lessons in popular magazines for im- 
proving vocabulary, special courses in 
business and industry whereby em- 
ployees may have specialized help for 
individual reading problems. These 
very techniques for remediation have 
been developed through the use of tests 
in psychological analysis. The rela- 
tion of the separate skills to each other 
and to the other psychological traits 
has been established through quanti- 
tative measurement. 

Good tests are an essential part of 
any teaching process. They are in- 
valuable in setting up objectives and 
devising new methods of instruction. 
As new tests are devised, argued, im- 
proved, extended, the teachers are led 
to examine their goals more critically. 
When the tests are carefully prepared 
by the cooperative efforts of many 
schools and teachers, they are obvi- 
ously more reliable and valid than the 
efforts of any one teacher alone can 
make them. When they are standard- 
ized and made generally available the 
most obscure schoolroom gets the 
benefit of the leaders’ best thinking. 
No better device could be found 
whereby leaders in the field of music 
appreciation can make their thinking 
generally effective than by providing 
welcome help in the vexing problems 
of classroom examinations. 

While it is doubtful that composers, 
performers, teachers, could proceed 
through their professional training 
without acquiring a true appreciation 
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of music, there are marginal profes- 
sions, journalists, critics, commenta- 
tors who might not be able to qualify 
for their work if a high degree of 
understanding and appreciation were 
required and identified through a kind 
of qualifying examination or testing 
service. Does not the layman deserve 
to be protected from wrong treatment 
and misleading advice in art as well 
as in medicine? 

Such speculations are more than 
merely fantastic. They uncover one 
of the widespread misapprehensions 
of the layman about appreciation of 
any art: the conviction that it is pure 
spontaneous pleasure unmixed with in- 
tellectual effort, especially with un- 
pleasantly difficult intellectual effort. 
Forthright and frequent testing would 
identify in the school child’s mind the 
parallel between music and arithmetic. 
The very absence of routine tests in- 
duces his underestimation of the in- 
tellectual rigors of music appreciation, 
in his school experience, and in the 
general culture. 

The acquisition of skills in manipu- 
lating verbal symbols in reading, or in 
arithmetic requires weary routine, 
repetition, drill. It requires also vol- 
untarily sustained (not spontaneous) 
attention which is difficult for the eight 
year old child, and will be difficult 
for the adult who has not acquired the 
attentive habits in arduous school 
hours. Modern methods of teaching 
have made the routine drills as pleas- 
ant as possible, and the attention more 
effortless than it may have been in our 
grandfather’s generation. Acquiring 
these rudimentary skills in music is 
too often delayed to the high school 
or even the college years, and by that 
time the repetitive drill seems even 
more weary, and the energy for sus- 
taining high level attention to new ma- 
terials is not so readily available. Some 


resistances to any kind of learning, at 
any age level are inevitable. 

Tests of this kind, introduced in the 
very earliest years would also be use- 
ful in checking the effectiveness of our 
present methods of teaching for the 
ultimate goal of audience participation. 
Professional musicians deplore the sub- 
stitution of happy participation for the 
drudgery of practice in the early school 
years. The standard answer is that the 
large majority of children are destined 
to be only appreciating-adults, not per- 
forming-adults, and that early drudg- 
ery kills the possibility of future ap- 
preciation. Who knows, however, 
whether or not the present methods 
with young children are giving them 
the intellectual basis on which future 
appreciation can be built? Lacking a 
graded series of tests in which all 
phases of the interaction of the lis- 
teners with the music have been ex- 
plored, we cannot expect an answer 
to this or to many other pertinent 
questions. 

Problems in the Construction of 
Appreciation Tests—What are the 
problems in constructing tests which 
would measure musical understanding, 
classify learners, detect their differ- 
ences, analyze their difficulties, facili- 
tate their progress and evaluate their 
achievement? 

1. Consider for example the handi- 
cap which arises from the mere fact 
that music is apprehended in a time 
sequence, and that there is (1) no way 
to gather together all of its parts for a 
total assimilation of a completed whole 
at one moment of high level attention, 
and that (2) it is very difficult to 
“freeze” any one of its parts or any 
aspect of the whole for a few moments 
of study while its qualities are exam- 
ined or described. 

In the visual arts, the picture can 
be more easily grasped as a whole. Its 
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totality is always present to the senses 
while the observer pauses to examine 
any one part. Furthermore it stands 
still in time, while the student and the 
teacher exchange ideas about it. In 
music, on the other hand, as the ideas 
flow along, the musical perceptions 
also change, and it is difficult to keep 
the two mental processes synchronized. 
These handicaps in teaching are even 
greater in measuring the results of the 
teaching process. While the observer 
is trying to answer a question about 
one part of his experience, the music 
has moved on to something quite dif- 
ferent. 

2. The lack of an absolute standard 
of beauty offers a difficulty for quan- 
titative measurement techniques in any 
of the arts as compared to science, 
languages, and history with their more 
factual and logical subject matter. This 
difficulty has been overcome, how- 
ever, in part by using as standards the 
excellencies which meet with current 
acceptance, and in part by drawing the 
test items from materials which are 
purely factual, and verifiable in refer- 
ence to the available music scores. 
Although there is much talk about the 
disagreements on the Olympic heights 
of music composition, criticism, and 
interpretation, there is little significant 
debate about the cultivation of the 
lower slopes through which the ama- 
teur travels on his upward way. 

3. Measuring the esthetic experi- 
ence would never be complete unless 
the affective aspects, the feeling tone, 
are provided for. These aspects pecu- 
liar to all the fine arts are more sub- 
jective, call for more introspection, 
more evaluation by the observer of his 
own mental processes than is ever re- 
quired of him in dealing with the more 
factual or logical content of science or 
history. It is therefore always more 
difficult for even the conscientious ob- 


server to make honest appraisals of his 
reactions. It is likewise more easy for 
the indifferent student to report reac- 
tions without actually experiencing 
them. To devise test materials which 
obviate this difficulty taxes the in- 
genuity of the examiner to the utmost. 

To make sure that the subjects do 
not get help from each other but that 
each answers the questions to the 
limits of his own ability is always a 
problem in group measurement, but 
it is more difficult in music than in the 
visual arts or literature where alter- 
nate forms of examination schedules 
are more easily arranged. Several pic- 
tures may be hung simultaneously, but 
in music each listener must receive 
identical stimulus at the same time, 
and answer questions in the same 
order. Dishonest errors are difficult to 
eliminate and will reduce appreciably 
the reliability of the tests, especially 
among the younger listeners. 

4. Music tests are especially sensi- 
tive to chance errors of measurement. 
Momentary lapses of attention are of 
no significance in dealing with printed 
or visual materials, when the _indi- 
vidual sets his own pace, and is free 
to study his questions at his own con- 
venience. In music the pace is arbitrar- 
ily determined for the subject. The 
slow worker not only does not reach 
the end of the questions; he may not 
be able to keep up well enough to an- 
swer any one of them. Listening is 
likewise more sensitive to distractions, 
more dependent on good acoustics, and 
it is difficult to insure that all subjects 
have equal access to the source of 
sound. 

5. Measurement in all fields is af- 
fected by the subject’s facility with 
words and the size of his vocabulary. 
This is especially true in any of the 
arts where the subject has often had 
less opportunity to meet and identify 
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the technical words in his casual read- 
ing of books and newspapers. Even for 
describing the simple and obvious 
structure of musical compositions, the 
vocabulary may be highly technical: 
e.g. coda, episode, rondo, theme. The 
listener is baffled at the very outset be- 
cause he is not able to give himself 
credit for what he is sure that he hears. 

6. It will be more difficult to build 
up a large reservoir of questions, grad- 
ed in difficulty and covering all forms 
and varieties of music because of the 
relative scarcity of students and 
courses. For one student in music there 
are hundreds engaged in the pursuit 
of mathematics, or language, or his- 
tory. 

Testing Procedures—The present 
procedure devised for testing music ap- 
preciation in terms of the intellectual 
process of perceiving its formal struc- 
ture follows: One complete composi- 
tion is presented to the listeners and 
repeated three or four times. After the 
first presentation of the piece, the lis- 
tener checks his answers to a list of 
questions. During two or three more 
hearings he continues to study the 
same list or more difficult lists, so that 
his further progress is also recorded. 

It has been found that checking 
each question on a five point scale in- 
dicating, “strongly agree,” “slightly 
agree,” “no opinion,” “slightly dis- 
agree,” “strongly disagree,” yields 
more reliable scores and gives more 
psychological satisfaction to the lis- 
tener. Scoring formulae of various kinds 
may be used, including penalties for 
wrong answers, weighting with the de- 
gree of confidence, etc. It is necessary 
that some statements be true and 


others false. 

Questions are arranged in chrono- 
logical order as far as possible, with 
items about the introduction listed 
first, and about the total structure at 
the end. The listener has access to all 
of them at all times, and may follow 
any order in checking them. They may 
be made as simple or as difficult as the 
experimenter desires, for example, 
“The piece is divided into three sec- 
tions about equal in length.” “No 
drums are heard in the piece,” in con- 
trast to more difficult perceptions such 
as “The recapitulation of the second 
theme is introduced by the wood- 
winds,” and, “The composition is an 
example of sonata-allegro form with 
introduction, exposition, development 
and recapitulation.” 

Questions are derived from study of 
the score and the recorded perform- 
ances of it. Printed analyses are help- 
ful; program notes and critic’s com- 
ments are suggestive of pertinent ideas 
and phraseology. Too familiar music 
should be avoided as giving too much 
advantage to those who may have 
previously studied it. 

In comparison with the finished 
products of the long experience of 
testing in other fields, these simple be- 
ginnings seem crude and inadequate, 
full of loose ends, and regrets, and 
promises rather than fulfillments. The 
steps are always short at first, how- 
ever, in any project, and in this case, 
with so many of the needed techni- 
ques readily available in the three 
decades of testing experience in other 
disciplines, progress can be as fast as 
music educators would wish to make 
it. 
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Il. MEASURING THE LISTENER’S RECOGNITION OF FoRMAL Music STRUCTURE 


HIS EXPERIMENT in musical an- 

alysis was planned to measure as 
objectively as possible the musical 
qualities which could be observed by 
a wide variety of listeners who spent 
an hour listening to three repetitions 
of an orchestral composition and an- 
swering questions about it. The compo- 
sition was the Third Movement 
(Minuet) of Mozart’s G Minor Sym- 
phony, Number 40, (K550) as record- 
ed by the London Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The listeners were 117 fresh- 
man, sophomores, and juniors of 
Indiana University, who cooperated 
in the experiment as a part of their 
study in perception and thinking in 
the general course in psychology. 
These subjects were sophisticated in 
responding to schedules and problems 
of the kind used in this experiment, 
and their interest and rapport was ex- 
cellent. The students had previously 
rated themselves for music interest 
and training, and had enjoyed a short 
practice period with schedules for per- 
ceiving and evaluating poetry. 

The interest and training scales have 
been used in many other studies,’ and 
succeed very well in separating the 
students over a fairly wide range on 
the basis of their formal training, in- 
terest, participation in chorus and or- 
chestra work, attendance at concerts, 
etc. In the upper quartile, the typical 
or median student has studied some 
instrument for a number of years, has 
played in a high school or college or- 
chestra or band, has a radio or phono- 
graph in his home, can read scores, and 
has some credits in course work in the 
music school. In the lowest quartile, 
the typical student does not have any 
credits in music, does not play an in- 





1John H. Mueller and others, Studies in A p- 
preciation of Art, “University of Oregon Publica- 
tions,” Vol. IV, No. 6 (February 1934), p. 150. 


strument, can perhaps carry a tune, 
but does not sing in a chorus; has a 
radio or phonograph at home but does 
not attend concerts. 


Procedure 


The student first listened to the 
playing of the composition and was 
given five minutes to write a brief de- 
scription of it. He was then requested 
to read through a schedule of 42 brief 
questions and to check with the num- 
eral one (to indicate that it was his 
first hearing) his degree of assent on 
the scale as follows: strongly disagree, 
probably disagree, no opinion, prob- 
ably agree, strongly agree. He was 
urged to record for each question 
his first impression, since he would 
have the opportunity to change his 
mind on second and third hearing, 
and thus observe his own mental proc- 
esses in perception. This first checking 
also called the student’s attention to 
the details of the music which he might 
otherwise have missed, and prompted 
him to listen attentively for them. 

During the second and third play- 
ing of the minuet, the three pages of 
the schedule were open and the stu- 
dent was urged to record his observa- 
tion on each question with “2” and 
“3,” either during or after the hearing 
of the composition. Since the task was 
a familiar one and instructions were 
specific, his attention was good 
throughout. 

If the exercise is to be used as a 
“test” of the individual listener’s ap- 
prehension of musical form and 
structure, a “score’”’ must be calculated 
for each listener. For this “test,” only 
the twenty-nine factual questions 
about qualities in the music were used, 
and all statements concerned with in- 
terpretation and opinion were ex- 
cluded. 
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The listener earned one credit for 
checking “slightly agree” on a true 
statement or a “slightly disagree” on a 
false one. He earned a credit of two 
for checking “strongly agree” and his 
answers were scored for each hearing 
separately. Likewise one or two credts 
were substracted for errors. Thus the 
maximum score on any one question 
for all three hearings was 6 and the 
minimum was —6. 

Scored in this way the possible range 
from the lowest to the highest total 
score for any subject was from —174 
to 174, and the actual range proved to 
be from 5 to 112, with Q, at 39, Q, 
at 57 (the median) and Q, at 82. The 
self correlation on the odd versus the 
even items, raised by the Spearman- 
Brown formula was 80, which indicates 
a fairly satisfactory reliability for the 
first version of a test limited to 29 
items covering only one type of music, 
administered in less than an hour’s 
time. 

The correlation with the total score 
on the American Council on Educa- 
tion’s test of college ability was 41. 
With the music training scale the cor- 
relation is 56 and with the interest 
scale 70. In summary, the listening 
skills measured by the test show them- 
selves to be somewhat related to verbal 
intelligence (r = .41) a little more 
closely related to formal music training 
(r= .56) and most closely related to 
interest and listening experience (r = 
70). 

Even more than these individual dif- 
ferences among the members of the 
group, we are interested in using the 
test as an instrument for describing 
what any typical audience can hear in 
this Mozart minuet, as they listen to it 
three successive times. Any composer 
or concert artist would be interested to 
know whether or not his audience can 
actually “hear” the musical excel- 


lencies of the composition which he 
has chosen with such care, practiced 
with diligence and presented with au- 
thentic artistry. Can the audience dis- 
criminate the subtle or even the gross 
differences in instrumentation, enjoy 
the syncopation, match the melodic 
fragments to evolve the final pattern? 

For this kind of analysis, all the in- 
dividual papers were arranged in de- 
scending order on the basis of the in- 
terest and training scores. The re- 
sponses were accumulated for each 
question separately, and the total 
amount of endorsement of each con- 
cept was calculated for the top fourth 
(the best trained students), for the 
two middle fourths, and for the bot- 
tom fourth. It was assumed that the 
maximum of correct apprehension 
would obtain if every listener checked 
“strongly agree” for a true statement 
at each hearing, and a minimum if all 
listeners checked ‘“‘no opinon.” If the 
maximum is assumed as 100 percent 
and the minimum as zero, the degree 
of endorsement may be expressed as a 
percent of the maximum. 

For example, the easiest question 
was “There are repetitions of many 
sections of the piece” and the approxi- 
mations of each fourth toward the 
maximum is: top fourth, 94 percent; 
second fourth, 93 percent; third fourth, 
82 percent; and the lowest fourth, 
70 percent. The mean agreement for 
the total group is 85 percent. Obvious- 
ly some of the questions were so diffi- 
cult or incomprehensible that the re- 
sponses were a matter of pure chance, 
and in some cases the tendency of the 
majority was toward actual error. 

Some of the questions used for this 
experiment were chosen from those 
devised by the author in previous ex- 
periments with musical form and struc- 
ture.* Some were also culled from state- 


2J. H. Mueller, p. 143. 
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ments by musical annotators and by 
classroom teachers who were interested 
in calling attention to this minuet’s 
notable qualities. The questions, there- 
fore, represent the kind of materials 
which teachers of appreciation and 
program annotators present to their 
students and readers. 

However, the questions have, of 
course, been shortened and simplified 
in adaptation to the requirements of 
experimental work. Complex and de- 
tailed statements were necessarily 
eliminated in view of the brevity of 
time allotted; and the more technical 
terms (e.g. tonic, dominant, recapitu- 
lation, etc.) were sacrificed because 
of the large number of untrained listen- 
ers. 

The twenty-nine questions on the 
form and structure of the music can be 
subdivided into five categories, as fol- 
lows: 


I. Eight questions on the general 

outlines of the form. 

#12 many repetitions (true) 

#14 three parts and third repeats 
first (true) 

#13 presence of an 
(false) 

#26 some repetitions are exact dupli- 
cations (true) 

#38 compact with precise repetitions 
(true) 

#33 no bridge material (true) 

#35 episodes between sections (false) 

#34 whole composition built on repe- 
tition, interweaving, and de- 
velopment (true) 


introduction 


II. Ten questions on the details of 
the themes and their manipula- 
tion. 

#21 main theme has two melodic 
fragments (true) 

#28 second section has short rising 
melody answered by descending 
(true) 

#20 first section closes with descend- 
ing scale passage (true) 


#31 second section rising melody 
but no staccato (false) 

#39 melodies long and continuous 
(false) 

#17 theme 
(true) 

#40 two instrumnts carry themes 
simultaneously making counter- 
point effect (false) 

#25 statement followed by develop- 
ment (true) 

#23 organized and repeated in groups 
of three (true) 

#32 themes moved up and down on 
scale (true) 


immediately repeated 


III. Two questions on tonality, har- 
monic structure. 
#37 keynote well established (true) 
#36 harmonies more complex and 
rich toward end (false) 


IV. Five questions on time and 
rhythm. 

#18 piece employs 3/4 time (true) 
#19 piece employs 4/4 time (false) 


#24 syncopation (true) 


#29 second section more lyrical 
(true) 

#30 second section change in time 
(false) 


V. Four questions on instrumenta- 
tion. 


#16 harp and piano are 
(false) 

#15 first section only strings, sec- 
ond only woodwinds (false) 

#22 two parts of theme always in 
different instruments (false) 

#27 end of first section by different 
instruments (true) 


heard 


Findings 


I. General Outlines of the Form.— 
The total structure of the composition 
was apprehended by the students only 
in its general outlines. The four sim- 
plest questions on the entire list were 
the following: 

#12 There are many repetitions of 
sections of the piece (true) 
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#38 The composition is unified and 
compact, with formal statement 
and development and precise 
repetitions (true) 

#34 The composition is built en- 
tirely on repetition, develop- 
ment and interweaving of orig- 
inal themes (true) 

#26 Some of the repetitions are ex- 
act duplications of previous 
sections (true) 

For each of the above statements 
there is a 75 to 95 percent agreement 
in all quartiles, and little differentia- 
tion even between the highest and low- 
est quartiles. Few listeners check “no 
opinion” and only a handful show any 
disagreement. In general, the only dif- 
ferences between students appear in 
the tendencies to respond as “prob- 
able’ rather than “‘strong” agreement. 

Only with the question Number 14, 
perception of the three different sec- 
tions of the composition, does the low- 
est quartile drop decidedly below the 
first three. There is still no disagree- 
ment with the statement, but a sharp 
reduction in the confidence in its en- 
dorsement. This is important in that 
many of the subsequent questions are 
based on the perception and differen- 
tiation of the three sections. 

In contrast to these easily appre- 
hended statements, the other three 
statements on “form” prove to be more 
difficult. Fewer than half of the stu- 
dents deny that “there is a short in- 
troduction before the main theme is 
presented” (false). The responses to 
the statement that “the episodes be- 
tween the three statements become 
longer as the composition near its 
close” (false) brings an utter chaos of 
answers. Opinions are widely scattered, 
and in the two lower quartiles, few 
venture any opinion at all. The simpler 
statement that “there is no extraneous 
or bridge material between the sec- 
tions” (true) also elicits chaotic re- 


sponses except in the top quartile; and 
even among these trained students, half 
of them deny it. 

II. Details of Structure and Manip- 
ulation of Details——Only half the stu- 
dents can perceive that the melodic 
themes are not long and continuous, 
and that they may be broken down into 
small repetitive fragments. Only forty 
percent can further perceive that there 
are two melodic fragments, a smooth, 
rising figure, followed by a staccato 
pattern. In the second section, or trio, 
about a third can hear the short rising 
melody “answered” by a short de- 
scending melody. They do not notice 
the staccato pattern which occurs in 
the trio, and almost no one in any 
quartile can perceive the “brisk de- 
scending scale passage which closes 
the statement of the theme.” 

With one exception, all the questions 
about the manipulation of the thematic 
material are fairly well apprehended. 
To the extent of from 45 to 70 percent, 
the listeners notice that the theme is 
immediately repeated, that it is carried 
up and down the scale and that it is 
given more elaborate development with 
overlapping. Less than a fourth, how- 
ever, notice that the repetitions come 
in threes; and the false statement that 
“two instruments carry the theme sim- 
ultaneously giving a contrapuntal ef- 
fect” brings out more errors than any 
other question in the entire list. 

III. Tonality—The two questions 
on tonality cover the entire range from 
easy to difficult. A substantial majority 
(61%) of the listeners agree that “in 
contrast to some modern music, the 
keynote is well established throughout 
the whole composition.” No listeners 
disagree with that statement, but there 
is a noticeable shift toward “no opin- 
ion” in the lowest fourth. An over- 
whelming amount of error, however, 
accrues to the statement (false) that 
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“the harmonies become richer, fuller, 
and more complex in the last section of 
the piece.” Only 16 listeners of the 
whole group of 117 were able to show 
even a minimum of resistance to this 
pleasantly enticing sentence. In spite of 
the fact that they had previously noted 
that the third section was a repetition 
of the first, and that the repetitions 
were exact and precise, the best they 
can do is to record a “no opinion.” 

IV. Rhythm.—One of the most sur- 
prising discoveries in this experiment 
was the extremely poor apprehension 
of the rhythm and “beat” of the com- 
position. Less than a fourth of the lis- 
teners can identify the time as 3/4 
time, or deny that the piece is in 4/4 
time. There is about 40 percent agree- 
ment on the presence of some syncopa- 
tion and on the fact that the second 
section is more smooth and lyrical than 
the first. On the other hand, only about 
half of the very best students can note 
that there is no change in rhythm or 
time signature in the second section. 
For three-fourths of the listeners this 
statement elicits only the most chaotic 
responses. This inability to perceive 
the rhythm, or to define it in words, 
is all the more surprising in that the 
composition is straightforward and 
simple, almost monotonous in its regu- 
larity. Except for the syncopation there 
is no confusion or hesitation in the 
dance rhythm; there is scarcely any 
retard or acceleration, and little varia- 
tion in loudness or softness to confuse 
the beat. 

V. Instrumentation——Only two of 
the questions on instrumentation are 
perceived correctly. About fifty percent 
can note that the piano and harp are 
not heard; and about thirty percent 
hear that there are both strings and 
woodwinds, and that there is no brass 
or percussion. That the close of the 
first section shifts from strings to wood- 


winds, that the two parts of the theme 
are always played by different instru- 
ments (unmistakably wrong) all elicit 
random answers. At the same time, 
there are only few responses of “no 
opinion” to any of these questions. The 
listeners seem to feel great confidence 
in their responses even though the per- 
ception involved is clearly beyond their 
limited powers. 

VI. Evaluation and _ Interpreta- 
tion.—In addition to the questions on 
form, the list included some statements 
on the quality of the performance, and 
the interpretation of its affective quali- 
ties. In all of these eleven questions, 
the most significant fact is that there is 
practically no indifference (“no opin- 
ion”) to them. Apparently all students 
in all quartiles have acquired the habit 
of mind which allows them to evaluate 
and interpret with a fair degree of as- 
surance. The “no opinion” category 
fails to attract them in these questions 
even though they may have displayed 
an amazing ignorance for the general 
form and details of structure. 

There was substantial agreement 
(60%) that the piece was “gay and 
dynamic yet dignified” and some en- 
dorsement of “stirring and martial” 
but only slight repudiation of “sooth- 
ing and depressing.”’ 

Four statements about the quality 
of the orchestra’s performance were in- 
cluded, two of them complimentary 
and two rather derogatory. All of these 
statements were made very general, 
with little or no concrete basis for 
the comment in the actual playing of 
the orchestra. The favorable remarks 
were embraced more strongly. Only 
the lowest quartile showed any hesi- 
tation about expressing an opinion, and 
only the top quartile exhibited any 
discrimination. The middle groups 
seemed to “guess” as frequently one 
way as another. 
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All listeners agree that the com- 
poser showed “skilled workmanship 
and mature imagination” (!) and show 
some resistance to the suggestion that 
the piece lacks rhythmic or harmonic 
interest. The differences are only in 
the degree (from “probably” to 
“strongly”) and the “no opinion’’ is 
again avoided. 


Conclusions 


With such findings the wide gap be- 
tween the sophisticated musician and 
the amateur listener becomes more 
clearly defined. The composer who 
hopes to have his music accepted and 
understood by average listeners, needs 
an intermediary who will teach them to 
“hear” what has been put into the 
music, to make them musically literate. 
Learning to listen is (1) learning to 
perceive the details of rhythm, har- 
mony, and form, (2) giving names to 
these perceptions, (3) building these 
percepts into more complex and well 
defined wholes (concepts), and (4) 
using these concepts as the framework 
for comprehending new musical ex- 
periences. It is a science rather than 
an art and it must be built up gradu- 
ally on the very elementary abilities 
and perceptions and habits of the 
amateur listeners themselves. The 
highly developed perceptions of the 
sophisticated musician are not the 
most helpful “program notes” for be- 
ginners. 

It is startling to realize that less than 
half of these listeners after three repe- 
titions of this music can perceive that 
there is no introduction before the 


main theme, or that the theme can be 
broken down into small repeated frag- 
ments, or that less than a fourth can 
identify the rhythm as 3/4 rather than 
4/4. Yet we can be sure that such state- 
ments about this particular audience 
are representative and accurate, be- 
cause our measuring instrument has a 
satisfactory reliability and shows valid 
relationships with general intelligence 
and with music training. All our data 
show remarkable stability and internal 
consistency. 

It is amusing to find that these lis- 
teners commit themselves confidently 
in answers about instrumentation and 
that they are usually wrong. Does the 
composer or performer find it so amus- 
ing, however, to learn that his presen- 
tation is being glibly evaluated as 
“lacking in rhythmic and harmonic 
interest” or “exaggerated and tasteless” 
by amateurs who on the average are 
not quite sure after three hearings, 
that there are three sections in this 
minuet, or that it is written in 3/4 
time? The fault is perhaps not with 
the amateurs who are merely seeking 
for themselves the enjoyment or the 
prestige which they know to be avail- 
able in good music, but rather with the 
professionals who have not given them 
enough help. It is the function of the 
professionals to trace the genesis and 
evolution of musical concepts through 
repeated hearing, to explore the psy- 
chological processes underlying musical 
thought so that they may help the 
amateur in the cultivation of a more 
authentic esthetic experience. 
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Ill. EXPERIMENTAL ANALYSIS OF THE PROCESS 


HE USE of twenty-nine questions as 

a test of appreciation for the third 
movement, the minuet, from Mozart’s 
Symphony in G Minor, No. 40, has al- 
ready been described. It has been noted 
that the test has good reliability, as 
shown when used with a college audi- 
ence of 117 students who represented 
a wide range of musical interest and 
training. It separates efficiently the 
superior from the indifferent listeners, 
and is useful for indicating to the com- 
poser or performer how much of their 
musical programs the typical audience 
is able to apprehend and enjoy. 

The data collected in this way can 
also be used to study the process in 
the mind of the listener, by which the 
raw data of sensation is transformed 
into perceptions of units and patterns, 
and eventually into the ideas and con- 
cepts of various styles and forms in 
music. The usual studies by psychol- 
ogists in the formation of concepts em- 
ploy much more refined methods, with 
more trials, and with more experi- 
mental controls, less complex stimuli 
and often with more sophisticated sub- 
jects. In the present investigation, it 
seemed feasible to stay closer to the 
standard musical materials, to the ama- 
teur listeners, and to the group methods 
which might be more immediately re- 
lated to the ultimate practical prob- 
lem of teaching lay audiences to under- 
stand music. 

In this first experiment with 117 
subjects the students checked on a 
schedule of strongly disagree, probably 
disagree, no opinions, probably agree, 
and strongly agree, a series of twenty- 
nine statements about the music, 
eleven of them false, and eighteen true. 
This schedule was open before them 
during and after the three hearings, 
and they were urged to record their 


perceptions and change their minds as 
freely as possible. 

The responses for the first hearing 
were recorded by the students with the 
symbol “1,” the responses for the sec- 
ond hearing were recorded with the 
symbol “2,” and for the third hearing 
with “3.” Thus three different sets of 
data were available for study of the 
shifts and movements, gains and losses 
of the individuals and of the group as 
a whole. If the object is to discover 
how an average group of listeners ad- 
vances from its initial starting point 
through repeated hearings, the data 
may be analysed in two different ways 
in order to investigate two different 
issues: (1) what was the net gain on 
the average for the entire group from 
the first to the second, and from the 
second to the third hearing, and (2) 
how many of the listeners made steady 
progress in the right direction and 
how many only compounded their orig- 
inal errors and showed retrogression. 

For the first issue, we simply plot for 
the whole group its position for the 
first, second, and third hearing, on a 
linear scale which stretches from total 
error (i.e., all the subjects checking 
the wrong answer with full assurance) 
through “no opinion” (pure guessing) 
to perfect knowledge (all the subjects 
checking the right answer, with full as- 
surance). Such a scale is shown in 
Chart I, with all the questions arranged 
in order from the easiest, No. 12, 
“There are many repetitions of sec- 
tions of the piece” (true) located at 
the extreme position closest to the goal 
of complete apprehension, to the most 
difficult, No. 40, “Two instruments 
sometimes carry the theme simultane- 
ously giving a contrapuntal effect” 
(false), which elicits definitely er- 
roneous responses, and is shown at an 
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ARROW INDICATES THE AVERAGE 
APPREHENSION EITHER Correct (TO THE RIGHT) 


OR IN ERROR (FO THE LEFT) FROM THE INITIAL (1) 


TO THE SECOND (2) AND THIRO (3) HEARING FOR 


EACH STATEMENT 


CHART I 
THE 


extreme position at the opposite side 
of the scale. From this chart, it may be 
observed that eight of the questions 
gave the listeners on first hearing a 
clearly positive reaction of correct 
apprehension, Nos. 12, 26, 38, 39, 32, 
34, 14, and 37. On the other hand, two 
questions, Nos. 36 and 40 were so 














difficult that the listeners were com- 
pletely confused or in error in dealing 
with them. Seven others, Nos. 27, 35, 
30, 21, 31, 33, 22, were so close to the 
no Opinion or pure chance position, 
that they seem as likely to move in 
one direction as another and this ambi- 
valence is clear from the chart. The re- 
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maining twelve questions fall clearly 
enough within the positive range of 
understanding as to give the majority 
of the listeners the opportunity to 
make progress toward an orderly ap- 
prehension of the material, either em- 
bracing the correct concept or refusing 
the suggested error. 

Chart I also indicates that for some 
of the questions, such as Nos. 12, 37, 
25, and others, most of the progress 
was made from the first to the second 
hearing. With others, notably Nos. 23, 
29, 38, 17, the progress is more evenly 
divided, and with still others the great- 
est acceleration appears after the sec- 
ond hearing. Of equal interest are 
those qriestions close to the pure chance 
position, such as Nos. 20 and 33, where 
reversals and regressions are common. 
Perhaps with some of these questions, 
a fourth or fifth hearing might have 
brought about a more definite trend in 
either a positive or negative direction. 

One statement, No. 31, “In the sec- 
ond section, the rising patterns of 
melody are heard, but the staccato 
fragments are not heard” (false) shows 
a tendency toward acceptance (error) 
after the first hearing, which is checked 
after the second hearing. In some of 
the questions such as Nos. 34, 16, 28, 
29, very substantial progress is made, 
and in others, Nos. 18, 24, 30, very 
little gain is evident. 

With the most difficult questions, 
Nos. 40 and 36, (both false) and with 
a less difficult one, No. 35 (also false), 
it is obvious that very few of the lis- 
teners were able to withstand the sug- 
gested error, but were still further 
misled on the second and third hear- 
ings, toward a confirmation of their 
initial mistake. 

Another kind of tabulation is need- 
ed to deal with the second issue in our 
analysis: how many of the individual 
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listeners made steady progress in the 
right direction, and how many only 
compounded their initial wrong im- 
pressions and showed confusion or 
retrogression. In Chart II, on the same 
linear scale, the initial position of each 
of the twenty-nine questions is again 
located as in Chart I, and from this 
position the average amount of move- 
ment in both directions for all 117 
listeners is plotted. 

Of most interest in this second 
chart are the comparisons made 
possible in the case of such ques- 
tions as Nos. 18 and 19, for which the 
minimum of progress is reported in 
Chart I. Both of these asked for an 
identification of the rhythm: No. 18 
stated that it was 3/4 time (true) and 
No. 19 that it was 4/4 time (false). 
Chart II shows that there was plenty 
of change and movement in the minds 
of the listeners, but only a small mar- 
gin of positive over negative results. 
Question No. 27, “The very end of the 
first section is played by different in- 
struments” (true), and No. 22, “The 
two fragments of the main theme are 
always played by different instru- 
ments” also show in Chart II the large 
amount of attention and effort elicited 
from the listeners in spite of the little 
progress shown in Chart I. 

Even a casual inspection of this 
movement chart indicates that the 
more difficult the question, the more 
confusion and regression it elicits 
from the listener. When the twenty- 
nine questions were arranged in five 
groups from the easiest to the most 
difficult, the total movement, the right 
and wrong, within each group of ques- 
tions for the 117 listeners increased 
steadily from 15 scale units in the six 
easiest questions to 27 units in the six 
hardest questions. The regression (the 
errors and the confusion) likewise in- 
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loss is not continuous and steady. This 


is perhaps because the eight easiest 


questions were so close to the goal of 


total apprehension that there was less 
room for further gain. The scale units 
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From the easiest to the most difficult 
questions, there is likewise a decrease 


creased continuously from 4 scale units good progress in their listening, but the 
in the proportion of listeners making 


in the easiest to 18 in the most difficult 


questions. 
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for the five groups, from easiest to 
hardest questions were respectively 
11, 14.5, 16, 14, and 10. 

Near the base of this chart the com- 
posite movement for all the true and 
all the false statements is also plotted. 
There is a definite advantage in the 
initial position for the true in compari- 
son with the false, and there is a furth- 
er disadvantage for the false in that on 
the average they elicit a greater 
amount of confusion and error. There 
is no difference in the average gains 
for the two forms of questions. 

All of the listeners had previously 
been measured for training and inter- 
est in music, and much can be learned 
by comparing the movements, both 
gains and losses, of the bottom fourth 
of the subjects in musical sophistica- 
tion with the progress of the three 
upper fourths representing successively 
better training and interests. 

For example, in the 26th question, 
a very easy one, there was little differ- 
ence in progress between the untrained 
and the well trained. The majority of 
the movement was from agree to 
strongly agree, with only a small ten- 
dency for the lowest fourths to remain 
on their original agree rather than to 
move to the stronger position. In con- 
trast, for the 38th, another easy ques- 
tion, the top fourth’s gains represent- 
ed a shift from agree to strongly agree, 
but the bottom fourth’s gains were 
most frequently from an initial posi- 
tion of disagree or no opinion. 

In the 20th question, almost no one 
in the bottom fourth moved from his 


0 


10 
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original position of no opinion, while 
those in the two top fourths made 
strikingly large movements, on the 
average more than two whole steps, 
with many reversals of two or even 
three steps. In contrast, on the 27th 
question, about half of the listeners, 
in equal number from all fourths, re- 
main stationary, and the movement 
involves fewer listeners, but is on the 
average two steps in length. 

A similar separation of the listeners 
into quartiles on the basis of verbal 
intelligence would probably yield 
equally interesting and significant dif- 
ferences. A more elaborate treatment 
does not seem feasible, however, in 
view of the laborious tabulation and 
statistical manipulation, until the orig- 
inal set.of 29 questions has been ex- 
tended and corrected. There are per- 
haps ambiguities in the use of words, 
especially in the avoidance of terms 
too technical for the amateur. There 
may also be limitations and inequali- 
ties in the content covered, with too 
few or too difficult questions on 
rhythm or on harmony, and too many 
and perhaps too easy questions on the 
general structure. 

In the second experiment, with 84 
subjects, the students listened four 
times to the same minuet and rated 
the strength of their endorsement of 
thirty-one statements all of which they 
knew to be true. The rating scale on 
which they recorded their opinion had 
both numbers and descriptive phases 
to indicate the relative position, as 
follows: 





30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
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Don’t Have Know Seems This Very 
even some meaning right says obvious, 
know vague but can’t but what I could 
what idea tell if it want think I explain 
you of is in this to hear hear in to 
mean meaning music again the music others 
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Many of the statements in the first 
experiment were repeated in the second 
experiment, although the false state- 
ments were necessarily rendered “true” 
by expressing them in the appropriate 
negative or positive form. 

If we can assume that these two 
groups of listeners are approximately 
equal in their music training and in- 
terest, and in their general intelligence, 
an assumption which is verified by 
their records on standardized scales for 
general intelligence and for music at- 
titude and training, we can ask wheth- 
er or not the two methods of measur- 
ing their initial comprehension and 
later progress are comparable. We find 
that they are not. Our evidence is the 
record of their responses to the same 
questions by the two methods. For 
example, in method one, the student is 
asked to check whether he agrees or 
disagrees with the statement, “The 
whole composition is written in three- 
four time or waltz time,” and this 
proves to be a question of more than 
average difficulty only a step away 
from pure chance and one in which the 
listeners made practically no gain 
throughout the hearings. On the other 
hand, when assured in the second 
method, that this was true and asked 
to rate themselves on a scale indicating 
that they actually did or did not hear 
this rhythm in the music, they checked 
themselves in the initial hearing on 
the average at the phrase “This is what 
I think I hear in the music,” discard- 
ing even “Seems right but I want to 
hear it again.” They also recorded so 
much progress in hearing that at the 
fourth hearing, all listeners had moved 
to the position, “Very obvious, could 
explain it to others,” and it must be 
suspected that some exaggeration of 
their perceptions is probably represent- 
ed in their report. Other statements 
showed similar discrepancies, and the 





correlation for the nineteen statements 
in initial difficulty by the two methods 
is only .50. 

Part of this discrepancy is due to 
the unsophistication of the subjects, 
not only in their music apprehension 
but also in the psychological progress 
of introspection. The presence of both 
true and false statements in the first 
method, also added greatly to the diffi- 
culty, and demanded a different mental 
process from the subjects. At any rate, 
the two methods do not yield com- 
parable results, and it may be in- 
ferred that the second does not meas- 
ure as accurately as the first, the com- 
prehension of unsophisticated listeners. 

Summary and Evaluation—This 
experiment is important primarily in 
structuring the problems and devising 
the fundamental methods for the study 
of concept formation in music, with a 
view toward better guidance in teach- 
ing appreciation. No attempt was 
made to over-simplify the stimuli, nor 
to isolate the variables along the estab- 
lished lines of experimental design. 
Rather, Mozart’s music which served 
as stimulus for the esthetic experience 
was left in all its richness and ele- 
gance, and the subjects, as any typical 
listeners, were stimulated by a wide 
variety of questions, each allowing a 
moderate quantitative range of re- 
sponse. These experimental conditions 
seem indicated by (1) the immediate 
importance of developing and training 
audiences, and (2) the amazing dearth 
of any accumulated data from previous 
experimental work in this field. 

The present study indicates, how- 
ever, that methods can be developed 
for separating some of the steps in the 
listeners’ responses, for securing a 
record of these successive steps, for 
tabulating and summarizing the data 
collected, and for analysing the data to 
uncover individual differences or sig- 
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nificant characteristics of the learning 
process. 

Findings.—Specifically, these studies 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Any typical group of listeners may be 
reliably separated on the basis of music 
training, attitude, and interest through 
self-rating scales and other kinds of 
tests. Progress in apprehending music 
has been shown to be significantly re- 
lated to formal training, interest, atti- 
tude, and to verbal intelligence. There 
is previous evidence to indicate that it 
is also probably related to auditory 
sensitivity, and perhaps also related to 
measurable traits of temperament or 
intellect. Reliable tests for the compre- 
hension of music at many different 
stages of age and training are needed 
to explore these relationships, and to 
indicate better teaching methods. (2) 
The technique of collecting data by 
asking verbal questions has proved 
acceptable to the subjects, and has 
yielded consistant and reliable scores 
when treated as a “test” of achieve- 
ment in appreciation of music. (3) A 
system of tabulating the behavior of 
the listeners in terms of their move- 
ments toward accurate or erroneous 
observation has been devised, where- 
by gains, losses, and reversals can be 
precisely quantified. This in itself rep- 
resents no mean accomplishment in 
the virgin field. Data may then be ac- 
cumulated either in terms of the prog- 
ress made on successive hearings of the 
music, or in terms of the training or 
attitude of the listeners, or in terms 
of the amount and direction of move- 
ment. (4) A graphic device has been 
employed for evaluating each question 
or concept in terms of its initial diffi- 
culty, the progress it encourages, and 
the confusion it arouses. Not only the 
rate of progress, but the amount of 
improvement made at each successive 
hearing can be quantitatively defined 


and graphically portrayed. (5) A 
variation of the method has shown that 
presenting the listener with concepts 
of assured accuracy, and asking him to 
rate his progress in “hearing” them on 
a subjective scale does not yield com- 
parable or useful results, with musi- 
cally immature and psychologically un- 
sophisticated listeners, in a group- 
method technique. (6) At least two 
general principles seem to be emerging 
and may possibly be confirmed in 
greater detail in future studies: (a) 
the more difficult the initial impact of 
the concept, the less likely is the lis- 
tener to make any gain in achieving 
it. Repeated hearings only confirm his 
initial tendency to error. (b) There is 
probably an inclination on the part of 
the amateur to accept any suggestion 
at its face value and to attempt to in- 
corporate it into his perceptual proc- 
ess. The false statements, although 
an attempt was made to keep them of 
equal difficulty, proved significantly 
more difficult, at the outset, and led 
to more confusion and regression than 
the true ones. (7) An attempt was 
made to evaluate the difficulty to the 
listeners of the musical subject matter 
—thythm, harmony, instrumentation, 
gross structure, detail, etc. The results, 
however, were not conclusive because 
of the lack of standardized lists of 
questions. In this particular set of 
questions, those which had to do with 
the gross structure and the manipula- 
tion of details proved to be more 
easily apprehended than those concern- 
ed with rhythm, instrumentation, or 
harmony. It is possible that this sit- 
uation genuinely obtains in amateur 
audiences, but it may also appear in 
this particular audience (a) merely 
because of some quality in this one 
Mozart minuet, or (b) because of ob- 
scurity of word or phrase, or (c) be- 
cause the more easy and obvious ques- 
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tions about rhythms, harmony, and the 
use of instruments, were not asked. 

Indicated further studies —The most 
immediate need is for more questions, 
on a wider variety of musical quali- 
ties, with greater ranges and in diffi- 
culties defined through quantitative 
results gathered from subjects of all 
ages and levels of training. Most im- 
portant therefore will be the develop-- 
ing of series of questions on the struc- 
ture of much shorter and simpler com- 
positions. The problem here will be to 
find simpler stimuli, for use with 
younger students, which will be of no 
less musical worth and quality .than 
the more pretentious compositions. 
The musical literature itself should 
furnish the answer to this problem. 
Short pieces in interesting variety may 
be found in Schumann’s Kinderscenen 
and Album for the Young, in Mendel- 
sohn’s Songs Without Words, in the 
songs of Mozart, Schubert, Wolff, and 
in etudes or other collections of both 
early and later composers, from 
Chopin, Grieg, Debussy, to Poulenc 
and Tscherapnine. 


The effect of the positive or negative 
form of the statement could be deter- 
mined by devising an alternative form 
for each question, one true and one 
false. Lists may be assembled, from 
reservoirs of such questions in such a 
way that half the subjects in one group 
of listeners work with the true version 
of each question, and half with the 
false. This problem does not usually 
arise in standardized testing, but in 
apprehending music, because its struc- 
ture develops only as a time-process, 
the effect of proceding on a false as- 
sumption becomes very significant. 

The experimental procedure might 
be varied to explore the effect of pro- 
viding the listener with some guaran- 
teed statements at the outset on the 
basis of which he may be led by the 
questions into a further analysis of 
structural details. Or he may be given 
a new set of such statements and new 
questions for each successive hearing, 
on the basis of which he can correct his 
original misapprehensions, and avoid 
compounding his early mistakes. 

Indiana University 














Music Supervision in the Elementary 
Schools of New York State 


ANDREW M. BANSE 


URING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1951-52 
the author completed a study of 
music supervision in the elementary 
schools of New York State, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the smaller school 
systems of 200-1550 pupil population.* 
The purpose of this study was to 
determine the status, and inquire into 
the practices of music supervision in 
the elementary schools of New York 
State. In order to complete this in- 
vestigation it was necessary to (1) de- 
termine the function-patterns of the 
music specialists employed in the 
school systems, (2) ascertain what 
supervisory practices were actually be- 
ing used by music specialists in school 
systems claiming to have some degree 
of music supervision, (3) discover if 
such practices were in accord with es- 
tablished principles of supervision, (4) 
determine to what extent, in teacher- 
training institutions, provisons were 
made for the preparation of undergrad- 
uate music students in the use of music 
supervisory practices, (5) secure opin- 
ions of administrators, music teachers, 
and grade teachers concerning reasons 
why music supervision was not employ- 
ed in some elementary schools. 

In this article the findings for the 
first question, concerned with the func- 
tion-patterns of music specialists, will 
be presented. In addition, a summari- 
zation of other parts of this study will 
be given. 





“Music Supervision in the Elementary Schools 
of New York State,” unpublished Ed. D. disserta- 
tion (New York University, 1951; University 
Microfilms, No. 3440). 
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I 


“What are the basic function-pat- 
terns of music specialists in the ele- 
mentary schools of New York State?” 

To obtain the necessary data rela- 
tive to the above question administra- 
tors in all school systems within the 
pupil population range of 200-1550 
were asked to identify the function- 
patterns of the music specialists em- 
ployed in their elementary schools. 

An instrument was prepared that 
contained descriptions of the various 
function-patterns of music specialists 
to be found in the elementary schools, 
namely: Music Supervisor, Supervising 
Instructor, and Music Teacher. The 
descriptions were so arranged that the 
respondee needed only to check the 
one which applied to his situation. An 
opportunity was also provided for the 
administrator to state any variation in 
function-pattern from those indicated, 
or the absence of any music specialist 
on the staff. In addition, space for in- 
formation regarding the type of school- 
plan (6-3-3, 8-4, etc.) and pupil pop- 
ulation was provided. This was includ- 
ed in order to secure data which might 
conceivably show a relationship be- 
tween organization, pupil population, 
and the type of music specialist found 
to be in the various school systems. 

This instrument was sent to a total 
of 497 school systems in New York 
State coming within the pupil popula- 
tion range of 200-1550. Usable replies 
were returned by 411 (82.7%) of the 
school officials. 

The resulting data were tabulated in 
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nine population intervals, using the 
basic interval of 150 pupils (Table I). 

From the data in Table I it may be 
observed that, of the schools from 
which usable returns were received, 
9 (2%) indicated that they employed 
a “music supervisor,” 145 (36%) em- 
ployed a “supervising instructor,” and 
248 (60%) employed a “music teach- 
er.” There were 9 returns indicating 
that no music specialist was employed. 

Inasmuch as there were so few 
schools employing music supervisors, 
it was decided to combine the number 
of schools having “supervising instruc- 
tors” with those having “music super- 
visors” to make a total of 154 school 
systems (38%) having some degree of 
music supervision. 

Similarly, those schools having “mu- 
sic teachers” and those schools having 
no music specialist employed were 
combined to indicate the number of 
schools mot having music supervision, 
a total of 257 (62%). 

In order to determine possible rela- 
tionships .between pupil populations 
and the function-patterns of music 
specialists, both in schools having some 
degree of music supervision and those 
not having any music supervision, the 
percentages accorded to the respective 
function-patterns in each population 
grouping of Table I were treated 
graphically (Figure 1). 

An examination of Figure 1 indi- 
cates that the percentage of schools 
having some form of music supervision 
tends to increase as the pupil popula- 
tion increases; the percentage of 
schools having no music supervision is 
at its highest in schools of small pupil 
population, and tends to decrease as 
the pupil population increases. 

To determine if there was any rela- 
tionship between the types of school- 
plans (6-3-3, 8-4, etc.) under which 
school systems operated, and the pres- 


ence, or non-presence of music super- 
vision, the data concerned with the 
types of school-plans were tabulated 
(Table II). 

The subsequent graph (Figure 2) il- 
lustrates the comparison of the percen- 
tages listed in Table II. 

A comparison of the percentages in- 
dicates that virtually the same percen- 
tage of schools exists for each type of 
school-plan, whether or not the schools 
have any form of music supervision. 
Therefore, it is evident that the type 
of school-plan is not a factor in de- 
termining the presence or absence of 
music supervision in the participating 
school systems. 


Summary 


Of the 411 returns from administra- 
tors in school systems of 200-1550 
pupil population, it was found that 154 
school systems (38 percent) do have 
some degree of music supervision, 
while 257 school systems (62 percent) 
do not have any music supervision. 

The percentage of schools having 
music supervision tends to increase as 
the pupil population increases. The 
percentage of schools mot having music 
supervision is highest in schools of 
small population and tends to decrease 
as the pupil population increases. 

The type of school-plan under which 
a school system operates is not a factor 
in determining the presence or non- 
presence of music supervision in that 
system. 


Il 


After determining the function-pat- 
terns of the music specialists employed 
in the small school systems of New 
York State, it became necessary to 
ascertain what music supervisory prac- 
tices were actually being used by music 
specialists in school systems claiming 
to have some degree of music super- 
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Figure 1. Percentage of schools having or not having some degree of music supervision, 


according to pupil population. 


TABLE I].—PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF 
Music SUPERVISION IN SCHOOL 
SysTEMs, ACCORDING TO TYPE 

OF SCHOOL-PLAN 





























Having Not Having 
Type of Supervision Supervision 
School 
Plan f % f % 
6-3-3 16 11 14 7 
8-4 39 28 76 33 
6-2-4 14 10 23 10 
6-6 70 50 120 50 
7-5 2 1 0 0 
vision. A questionnaire containing 


items concerned with “Administra- 
tion,” “Planning of the Curriculum,” 
“In-Service Training,” “Research Ac- 
tivities,” and “Professional Activities” 


was sent to 154 music supervisors and 
supervising instructors. Responses 
from 77 persons indicated that the 
“average” music supervisor or super- 
vising instructor could be described as 
a person who: 

1. Cooperates with the administra- 
tion in developing a total school pro- 
gram, but is not in close liaison wth the 
administrator concerning line of re- 
sponsibility, selection of grade teachers 
capable of teaching music activities, 
and filing of progress reports. 

2. Solicits the cooperation of grade 
teachers in developing supervisory 
schedules, but who needs to work more 
closely with grade teachers in deter- 
mining needs for supplies and equip- 
ment. 

3. Is willing to work with grade 
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Figure 2. Percentage of schools having or not having some degree of music supervision, 


according to school-plans. 


teachers in the development of the 
course of study, but who tends to be- 
come autocratic in stating the specific 
methods and materials to be used. 


4. Maintains a weekly schedule of 
visitations to each classroom during 
which time he demonstrates teaching 
techniques and introduces new mater- 
ials to be covered during the following 
week. 


5. Does not attempt to use such in- 
service training aids as inter-visitation 
or teachers’ meetings to improve the 
music teaching of grade teachers. 


6. Makes some use of conference 
and bulletins to guide the music teach- 
ing of grade teachers. 


7. Is called upon often to assist in 
the planning of special music programs, 
but is asked only occasionally to aid 
other departments in the planning of 
special programs involving the use of 
music. 


8. Evaluates the work of grade 
teachers primarily through the use of 
observational techniques, although the 
results of student progress is some- 
times used as an evaluating factor. 


9. Strives for professional growth 
by attending professional conferences 
and reading professional literature. 

The findings from the questionnaire 
sent to music supervisors and super- 
vising instructors were then compared 
with established principles of super- 
vision. A summary of the comparisons 
follows: 


Administration.—In this area there 
was considerable agreement of prac- 
tices with certain principles concerned. 
The results of comparisons also indi- 
cated that there could be more com- 
plete cooperation between administra- 
tors and music specialists on such mat- 
ters as (1) filing of annual reports, 
(2) approval of music schedules, (3) 
selection of grade teachers with music 
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teaching abilites, and (4) maintenance 
of cumulative records concerning ac- 
complishments of grade teachers. 

Planning the curriculum—rThe com- 
parisons indicated that, while music 
specialists do use courses of study, 
they tend not to enlist the coopera- 
tion of grade teachers in the develop- 
ment or revision of such courses. It is 
also shown that specialists tend to 
state specific procedures for presen- 
tation of course material rather than 
to give general suggestions for the 
grade teachers to use at their discre- 
tion. 

In-service training.—The results of 
the comparison of practices with prin- 
ciples indicated that the classroom 
visitations were not made upon the 
basis of the needs of teachers but, 
rather, were scheduled as regular week- 
ly visits. 

While 95 percent of the respondees 
indicated that they employed demon- 
strations, the great majority of them 
indicated that they used such means 
primarily for the introduction of new 
material to students, and only inci- 
dentally, to improve instruction of 
grade teachers. 

Only 12 percent of the respondees 
made use of intervisitation as an in- 
service training aid. 

Thirty-eight percent of the music 
specialists indicated that they put into 
practice the principle of planning and 
conducting professional group meetings 
for grade teachers. 

Research activities —While the ma- 
jority of specialists use effective meas- 
ures to evaluate student progress and 
devise teaching methods for pupils of 
different interests and abilities, less 
than a majority puts into practice the 
principles of making research available 
to administrators and grade teachers, 
and of maintaining cumulative records 
of student progress. 


Professional activities—All of the 
respondees indicated that they have 
used a variety of means such as pro- 
fessional study, attendance at confer- 
ences, and so forth to further their 
professional improvement. 

Teacher training.—The author also 
determined the amount of preparation 
undergraduate music education stu- 
dents had in the use of supervisory 
practices. This was accomplished by 
contacting teacher-training institutions 
in New York State preparing special- 
ists in public school music, to ascertain 
if courses or information on music su- 
pervision were available for their 
undergraduate students. The responses 
indicated that the majority of music 
education departments gave informa- 
tion on music supervision in methods 
courses, with little opportunity pro- 
vided for the use of supervisory prac- 
tices in practice-teaching, or in other 
curricular activities. 

Since the research on function-pat- 
terns, reported earlier in this article, 
indicated that 62 percent of the school 
systems participating in this study did 
not have any music supervision it 
seemed wise to find out why such su- 
pervision was not employed. To obtain 
an answer to this question the investi- 
gator resorted to the use of the opinion 
study. A check-list of possible factors 
that might tend to hinder use of music 
supervisory practices was sent to a 
sampling of administrators, music 
teachers, and grade teachers in school 
systems having no music supervision. 
The recipients of the check-lists were 
asked to rate each listed factor in 
terms of its importance to them as a 
possible reason why music supervision 
was not present in some school sys- 
tems. The results were treated sep- 
arately, for each group, and then com- 
bined, to determine the most impor- 
tant factors preventing the establish- 
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ment of music supervision in some ele- 
mentary schools. It was found that 
administrators, music teachers, and 
grade teachers agreed that the two 
most important factors were concerned 
with the grade teachers’ lack of suffi- 
cient undergraduate preparation in 


(1) music skills, and (2) music teach- 
ing methods. Also, among the three 
groups many respondents believed that 
the specialist should teach the special 
subject. 


State University Teachers College, Cort- 
land, New York 











The Era of Beginnings in 
American Music Education (1830-1840) 


LLOYD FREDERICK SUNDERMAN 


N THE HISTORY of American school 
music the decade 1830-1840 may 
be considered a period of preparation. 
Very significant at the opening of this 
decade was an epoch making speech 
by William Channing Woodbridge, 
“On Vocal Music As a Branch of Com- 
mon Education,” delivered before the 
American Institute of Instruction on 
August 24, 1830, which stirred the 
imaginations of early educational 
statesmen to the possibilities of vocal 
music as a legitimate subject of study 
and probably did more than any other 
utterance prior to the Civil War to 
articulate and champion the cause of 
school music. It was so effective that 
scattered instances of school music 
teaching were reported almost imme- 
diately in New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Connecticut. While these 
do not prove universal acceptance of 
the idea of public school music, they 
do indicate its growth and promise. 
During the 1830’s numerous in- 
stances of the rising interest in school 
music in New York State are to be 
found. In 1831 a proposal was made 
that music be included in the curricu- 
lum of the schools of Palmyra.’ It is 
possible that music instruction was be- 
ing offered in some of the schools of 
New York City as early as 1829.? 
Woodbridge again and again used his 
pen and his voice in advocating the 





1“Music in Common Schools,” The American 
Annals of Education and Instruction, I (July 
1831), 330. 

2“Tnstruction in the City of New York,” The 
American Annals of Education and Instruction, 
II (July 1832), 411-412. 
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cause of vocal music instruction. Al- 
though a geographer, his vigorous ad- 
vocacy of school music according to 
Pestalozzian principles was not ex- 
ceeded by any other man in America. 
At the third annual meeting of The 
American Lyceum, which was held in 
New York, May 3, 4, and 6, 1833, two 
speeches were given in the interest of 
the introduction of vocal music into 
the curriculum of the public schools; 
Woodbridge and Lowell Mason were 
the speakers. Woodbridge again spoke 
“On Vocal Music, As a Branch of 
Common Education.” At this meeting 
a committee was appointed to consider 
and evaluate his speech. The com- 
mittee reported that it was able to 
concur with the opinions set forth.* 

Earlier, an institution established as 
the Utica Gymnasium, Utica, New 
York, had among its first faculty mem- 
bers an Ebenezer Leach, teacher of 
music.* The extent and character of the 
music which he taught was not specifi- 
cally described. Unquestionably it was 
of the applied variety, with additional 
opportunities for chapel hymn singing 
and a possible touch of the science 
of music. The first official adoption and 
acceptance of music, which was to be 
taught as all other subjects, did not 
come to Utica until 1845.5 

In May, 1837, the New York State 





3“Proceedings of the American Lyceum,” The 
American Annals of Education and Instruction, 
III (August 1833), 352. 

4Annual Report of the Utica Public Schools, 
(Utica, 1876), p. 15. 

5Annual Report of the Superintendent of 
Schools (City of Utica, 1878), pp. 30-31. 
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Education Convention was held at 
Utica. During the convention a lecture 
“On Vocal Music As a Branch of Com- 
mon School Education,” was delivered 
by Professor S. N. Sweet.® 

Actual music teaching in the public 
schools of New York State started very 
early, at least by 1835 and probably 
much earlier. Darius E. Jones, working 
for The Public School Society of the 
City of New York, commenced a 
course of music lessons in School No. 
10 during 1836. A Public School So- 
ciety Report stated that the total 
amount of time devoted to music in- 
struction was approximately twenty 
hours, spread over a period of about 
six months. Only two objections were 
raised against the introduction of vocal 
music: (1) It was expensive; (2) it 
would encroach upon regular school 
time. Several music teachers had indi- 
cated a willingness to teach vocal mu- 
sic for a trial period of six months or 
a year on a gratuitous basis. Some reg- 
ular classroom teachers had expressed 
a willingness to teach vocal music. The 
committee offered a resolution which 
suggested that the schools be at liberty 
to have vocal music taught provided it 
would be done without expense and 
would not encroach upon regular 
school time. The very appropriate reso- 
lution which was passed by the com- 
mittee concerned with the adoption 
of vocal music was laid upon the table 
and remained there for some years. 
The committee stated that in some of 
the primary schools of the Public 
School Society of New York, music 
had been taught by rote, yet, in spite 
of the attendant disadvantages of non- 





6“State Education Convention,” The American 
Annals of Education and Instruction, VII (July 
1837), 329. 


supervision, the method was tolerated 
and continued.’ 

A historical review of early school 
music teaching in the Buffalo Public 
Schools states that music was intro- 
duced as early as 1837. Two years 
later Superintendent O. G. Steele stated 
that vocal music was receiving some 
attention in several schools. Only the 
classroom teachers were teaching the 
music.*® 

The development of music education 
in the eastern part of the United States 
was attended by a like activity in the 
territory between New England and 
Ohio. Only four years after Wood- 
bridge made his speech “On Vocal Mu- 
sic as a Branch of Common Educa- 
tion,” it is recorded in the American 
Annals of Education and Instruction 
for 1834 that a society had been form- 
ed in Cincinnati under the name Eclec- 
tic Academy of Music. The specific 
aims of the Academy were “to pro- 
mote the cause of the introduction of 
vocal music as a branch of school edu- 
cation,” and “to foster an improvement 
of church music.” ® 

The trustees of the Academy pointed 
out that the introduction of school 
music into the public schools of Euro- 
pean centers and its successful incep- 
tion in Boston and Philadelphia, had 
shown the practicability of such in- 
struction as a part of common school 
education. (The Boston Academy of 
Music reported in its third annual re- 





TWilliam O. Bourne, History of the Public 
School Society of the City of New York With 
Portraits of the Presidents of the Society (New 
York: Wm. Wood and Co., 1870), pp. 632-636. 

8“A Century of Music in Buffalo Schools,” 
Music Educators Journal, XXIII (March 
1937), 26. 

%*Eclectic Academy of Music in Cincinnati,” 
The American Annals of Education and Instruc- 
tion, IV (June 1834), 289. 
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port (1835) that letters from Georgia, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Ohio, Maryland, New 
York, Connecticut, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Maine, and Massachusetts 
were inquiring how to go about the 
business of introducing music as a 
branch of common education.)*° 

The formation of the Eclectic Acad- 
emy in Cincinnati occurred before the 
idea of music supported by public 
funds had been accepted in Boston, 
which occurred in 1838. The prior 
existence of the movement in Cincin- 
nati is evidenced by the following ex- 
cerpt from the American Annals of 
Education and Instruction for 1835 
under the heading, “The Pestalozzian 
System of Music”: “This system has 
made its way into Kentucky, as well as 
Ohio. The recent examinations of two 
schools at Lexington, of 100 scholars 
each, are spoken of as affording good 
evidence of the excellence of this sys- 
tem.” 7? 

Musical academies which advocated 
the introduction and the furtherance 
of the cause of music education existed 
in Ohio. The Convention of Teachers 
held in 1835 at Carthage, Ohio, form- 
ulated the following resolution: “Re- 
solved, That Vocal Music should be 
made a part of common elementary 
education, for boys and girls.” ** 

At the fourth annual meeting of the 
Western Literary Institute and College 
of Professional Teachers, held in Cin- 
cinnati, October, 1834, Professor Nixon 





Louis C. Elson, The History of American 
Music (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1915), pp. 73-93. 

11“Pestalozzian System of Music,” The Amer- 
ican Annals of Education and Instruction, V 
(April 1835), 188. 

12“Convention of Teachers at Carthage,” The 
American Annals of Education and Instruction, 
V (June 1835), 281-282. 


of Cincinnati, delivered an address 
“On the Influence of Music.” Nixon 
said in part that music had power to 
sway the passions of the human heart 
and that the universality of music was 
unquestioned. Recognizing the power 
of music, he thought it reasonable to 
ask what are its effects upon mankind? 
Music soothes the sorrows of the afflict- 
ed and draws forth sympathy; an af- 
flicted mankind is greatly cheered by 
the power of music, he maintained. If 
the uses of music are employed in per- 
verted ways, the human heart may be 
stimulated to conquest. Music is capa- 
ble of refining the coarser nature of 
man. Music is particularly conducive 
to a healthful condition of the body. 
All singing should be in proportion to 
the strength, age, and healthful con- 
dition of the participant.** 

Later at the 1836 meeting of the 
same organization, which met in 
Cincinnati, a committee was appointed 
to report at the next annual meeting on 
vocal music as a branch of common 
school education. At the 1836 meeting 
there were 222 members attending the 
Institute. They came not alone from 
Ohio, but from many of the Western 
and Southwestern States.’ 

It requires no stretch of the imag- 
ination to visualize the possibilities of 
such institutes in influencing the cause 
of music education in America. The 
appointment of the 1836 committee to 
survey the potentialities and advisa- 
bility of considering music as a branch 
of common education bore fruit by in- 
directly influencing other educational 





13Professor Nixon, ‘‘On the Influence of 
Music,” The American Annals of Education and 
Instruction, V (November 1835), 507-510. 

14“Western Literary Institute,” The American 
Annals of Education and Instruction, VII 
(January 1837), 40. 
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conventions. The Convention of the 
Friends of Common Schools, held at 
Marietta, Ohio, November 7-8, 1836, 
also appointed a committee to report 
on the introduction of vocal music into 
common schools. As a result a resolu- 
tion was adopted to the effect that the 
members of the convention were of the 
opinion that the introduction of vocal 
music into the common schools would 
be intellectually, morally, and socially 
beneficial to the pupils.*® 

T. B. Mason, Professor in the Eclec- 
tic Academy of Music and Professor 
of Music in Cincinnati College, made 
a report on vocal music which was de- 
livered at the 1838 meeting of the 
Western College of Teachers. It was 
his conviction “that all mankind pos- 
sesses the constitutional endowments 
requisite for the study of vocal music; 
that vocal music must be incorporated 
into our systems of common education; 
that appropriate means ought to be 
speedily devised for the accomplish- 
ment of so desirable an object.” ** 

Woodbridge was one of the first 
American educators who went to 
Europe to study its educational sys- 
tems. A few years later Professor Stowe 
of Ohio made a similar trip and later 
reported to the legislature of his state 
what he had seen and studied in his 
educational tour. The fact that Stowe’s 
report was made to the legislature in- 
dicates the significance attached to his 
European visit. He pointed out the 
wide disparity between the European 
and American systems of education. 

Pennsylvania was another state that 
contributed greatly to the development 
of music education during the period 
1830-1840. One of the early nineteenth 





15“Common School Convention, At Marietta,” 
The American Annals of Education, VIII 
(January 1838), 41. 

16“Tntelligence from Ohio,” American Annals 
of Education, VIII (April 1838), 181. 


century writers of singing books in 
America was Elam Ives of Philadel- 
phia. Woodbridge stated that it was 
Ives whom he first approached to 
undertake an experiment of teaching 
children vocal music according to the 
Pestalozzian principles. His first classes 
were taught in Philadelphia and Hart- 
ford. These early experiments took 
place in 1830-1831. The people re- 
ceiving this instruction were mostly 
children, organized into choir groups. 

In 1831 Ives published two singing 
books: 

The American Infant School Singing Book, 
designed as the first book for the study of 
Music. By E. Ives, Jr., Principal of the Phila- 
delphia Musical Seminary. H. and F. J. 
Huntington, Hartford. 1831. 108 pp. 

A Manual of Instruction in the Art of 

Singing. Prepared for the American Sunday 
School Union. By E. Ives, Jr., Philadelphia, 
1831. 40 pp. 
Undoubtedly these books were among 
the first of their kind in America, con- 
structed according to the “principles 
of the inductive system of music orig- 
inally devised and published by Pheif- 
fer [sic] and Nageli, under the direc- 
tion of Pestalozzi.” ** Whether or not 
the avowed adoption of Pestalozzian 
principles effected any significant 
changes in actual methodology is diffi- 
cult to determine. 

In 1836 the community of Shrews- 
bury, Pennsylvania, was operating one 
common school, which contained 23 
male and 12 female students. The 
school year was approximately three 
months long. The course of study in- 
cluded reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
sacred music.’* It is not at all surpris- 





17 Editorial,” The American Annals of Edu- 
cation and Instruction, I (March 1832), 136. 

18Statement of the Operations of the Pennsyl- 
vania School System, 1836, in All the Accepting 
Districts Which Have Paid Their State Appro- 
priations and Have Reported up to February 
14, 1837, p. 28. 
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ing to find the teaching of sacred 
music, because many of the early teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania were graduates of 
teacher-training institutions of Europe; 
their preparation included the study of 
the rudiments of music and the singing 
of sacred songs. A report on the con- 
dition of the schools of Lancaster in 
1840 shows that the school system was 
divided into three divisions; namely, 
primary, secondary, and high. In the 
primary schools the pupils learned to 


using the ledger lines permanently 
traced on the blackboard for the pur- 
pose. 

The high school is divided into a male 
and female department, both under the 
superintendence of the same instructor, and 
the former under his immediate charge .. . 
In the male department, bookkeeping, his- 
tory, natural philosophy, geometry and some 
of the other branches of mathematics, and 
music, are taught.20 


One of the educational periodicals 


TABLE 1. PERCENTAGES OF PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTIONS OFFERING CERTAIN 
PRACTICAL AND FINE Arts, 1750—-1889.7" 











1750-1829 1750-1889 1830-1889 
Subjects (47 Schools) (163 Schools) (116 Schools) 
Music + 17 22 
Drawing 4 17 22 
Mechanics 4 5 6 








TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF PENNSYLVANIA HicH SCHOOLS OFFERING CERTAIN 
PRACTICAL AND FINE Arts, 1836-1900.” 











1836-1875 1836-1900 1876-1900 

Subjects (48 Schools) (140 Schools) (92 Schools) 
Mechanical Drawing 2 6 u 
Drawing 33 36 38 
Manual Training 0 3 5 
Music 12 14 15 








“repeat tables, to sing, and to read 
easy lessons.” *® In one of the schools 
oral instruction was being offered. A 
further view of the singing taught in 
Lancaster is furnished by a letter from 
Dr. A. D. Bache, dated December 1, 
1841. His letter reveals that he had 
observed with great pleasure, in one of 
the schools, that musical notation, as 
well as the practice of vocal music, 
was taught, and that the teacher gave 
oral instruction in musical notation, 





194. D. Bache, “Public Schools of Lancaster,” 
The Connecticut Common School Journal, V 
(June 1841), 162-165. 


which became a potent force for the 
cause of education in the state was the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, published 
at Lancaster and edited by Thomas H. 
Burrowes. Frequently during the early 
1840’s it carried articles under the title 
of “Music.” It is reasonable to believe 
that they had some definite relation- 
ship to the development of a sym- 





20Bache, pp. 162-165. 

21James Mulhern, “A History of Secondary 
Education in Pennsylvania,” (unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, University of Pennsylvania, 
1933), pp. 328-329, 

22Mulhern, pp. 542-543. 
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pathetic attitude which was created for 
music in the state. 

James Mulhern has analyzed the 
offerings in music and in other practi- 
cal arts during the period 1750-1900 
(see Tables 1 and 2). His findings in- 
dicate that secondary school music was 
offered prior to and during the period 
1830-1840. 

Though Pennsylvania was intensely 
interested in education during this 
period, the development of school mu- 
sic instruction in the state was very 
slow. Connecticut, unlike Pennsyl- 
vania, made an auspicious attempt to 
stimulate interest in school music in- 
struction. In 1837 the General Assem- 
bly of Connecticut passed a resolution 
providing for the collection of pertin- 
ent education data. Beginning in 1838 
detailed questionnaires were sent to 
the schools of the state. These circu- 
lars of inquiry devoted space to 
the subject of music teaching. The 
eight questions on music were directed 
to the teachers in charge of the regu- 
lar classroom. They were: 

“Can you sing by note? Can you play any 
instrument? Do you teach or cause singing 
in school, either by rote or by note? Do 
you use singing as a relieving exercise for ill 
humor or weariness in schools? Do you use 
any instrument, or have any used, as an ac- 
companiment to singing? Do you teach to use 
the proper musical voice in singing? Do you 
do so from ear, or from knowledge of the 
physiology of the vocal organs? How many 
of your pupils prove on trial unable to 
understand music, or acquire even a moder- 
ate degree of proficiency in the practice? 2% 

The means for obtaining information 
were not limited to the questionnaire, 
as six other points of attack were sug- 
gested: 

1. By personal inspection and inquiry. 





23“Mr, Barnard’s Labors in Connecticut from 
1838 to 1842,” Barnard’s American Journal of 
Education, I (1856), 695. 


2. By official returns from school visitors. 

3. By the annual reports of school visitors 
to their respective societies. 

4- By replies to circulars and letters of in- 
quiry. 

5. By statements and discussions, in 
county conventions, and local school meet- 
ings. 

6. By reports from voluntary associations 
for the improvement of common schools.?* 


The importance of the music ques- 
tionnaire lies in the fact that it was un- 
questionably one of the earliest of its 
kind. The general findings induced the 
legislature “to provide for the better 
supervision of the common schools.” 

This survey was aimed at securing 
both subjective and objective data re- 
garding music instruction. Although 
the results were not of especial value, 
it is interesting to find such an early 
example of a survey of the status of 
music in the schools of a particular 
state. The study brought the status of 
music education to the immediate at- 
tention of educational leaders, teachers, 
and laymen. 

The Connecticut Common School 
returns for 1839-1840 indicated that 
singing had been generally incorporat- 
ed into the schools of Charlestown. The 
account showed that the music (sing- 
ing) lessons were proving that in “no 
better way could a portion of the school 
hours be occupied.” ** Henry Barnard 
in 1841 reported, “Vocal music has 
been introduced to some extent with 
the happiest results.”¢ 

Under the leadership of Barnard 
(1811-1900) as the first Secretary of 
the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 





24“Mr, Barnard’s Labors in Connecticut from 
1838 to 1842,” p. 697. 

25“Singing,” The Connecticut Common School 
Journal, II (March 1840), 161. 

26“Third Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Board of Commissioners of Common 
Schools,” The Connecticut Common School 
Journal, III (May 1841), 254. 
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tion, many significant educational re- 
forms were instituted. Barnard remain- 
ed in office from 1839 to 1842, when 
his position was abolished. 

The precise importance of Wood- 
bridge’s remarks to the first meeting 
of the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion can never be fully determined, 
but it is clear that his personality and 
enthusiasm for public school music pro- 
foundly affected the whole period from 
1830 to 1840. Though not a musician, 
he secured the services of Ives, Mason, 
Webb, and others in helping him ex- 
periment with Pestalozzian principles 
of teaching vocal music in public 
schools. In the wake of all this enthu- 
siasm many actual programs of school 
music were developed. Books contain- 
ing school songs began to be published. 


Communities in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, began 
to experiment with music as 4 part of 
the regular school curriculum. The first 
convention of vocal teachers in Amer- 
ica met in Boston in 1836. The Magna - 
Charta of school music was signed in 
August, 1838, when the Boston School 
Committee authorized the teaching of 
music under the direction of Lowell 
Mason. It was a period when a major- 
ity of teachers’ conventions were dis- 
cussing the merits of vocal music as a 
branch of common education. By the 
close of the period (1840) the idea of 
popular school music education in 
America had germinated to such an ex- 
tent that the educational forces were 
becoming sensitive to the merits of 
school music as a cultural necessity. 
University of Toledo 





Toward An International Solfeg gio 


HENRY SILER 


I' IS ONLY relatively true that music 
is an international language. Yet if, 
for the Occident, the expression con- 
tains much truth, our various national 
ways of reading it—naming its inter- 
vals and tonalities—are as different as 
are the words of our respective lan- 
guages. The Germans have one method 
for it, the Anglo-Saxons another, and 
the Latins still another. Yet each of 
them seems unnecessarily defective or 
unsuited to international usage. 

The English system, used also in 
the United States, seems to be one of 
the worst in that it uses movable-do 
for vocal music and ABC’s (as me- 
chanical as the type-writer keyboard) 
for instrumental music. But it is gen- 
erally conceded, I think, by those who 
know the various systems, that the one 
employing the fixed-do is best. Such 
is the socalled French solfége, which is, 
really, the “Latin” system. It has, at 
least, the merit of being the same for 
both vocalists and instrumentalists! 

However, this system would seem 
to have some disadvantages not found 
in the English do-re-mi’s. For example, 
in the French solfége, if we depart 
from the pure key of ut or C-major 
(read: do re mi fa sol la si do) and go 
into the key of sol or G-major (read: 
sol la si do re mi fa sol), or into the 
key of fa or F-major (read: fa sol la 
si do re mi fa), there is no terminol- 
ogy to indicate those tones not in the 
“holy key of C-major.”’ So one sings 
fa and thinks fa-sharp, sings si and 
thinks si-flat, so that by the time one 
arrives at seven sharps or flats every- 
thing one is saying is different from 


what one is thinking! * In this respect, 
English terminology seems superior in 
that it possesses chromatic nomencla- 
ture. And yet such is the weakness 
of the movable-do in modulations— 
where there is continual shifting from 
one key-note to another—that those 
using it fall far behind those using 
French solfége, according to my limit- 
ed observations. 

So a more perfect system than either 
would seem to be a combination of the 
merits of the fixed-do with the chro- 
matic suggestiveness of the English 
method. 

We propose, then, for the considera- 
tion and experimentation of interested 
musicians the following solfeggio (call- 
ed safa or perhaps safelo)? for both 
vocal and instrumental music: 

(a) Every tone of the natural scale 
of C-major—represented, in general, 
by the white keys of the piano or 
organ—is said or sung to a syllable 
ending in the international vowel a 
(as in fa, la, father), the scale of da- 
major (C) going thus: da ra ma fa sa 
la ta da; that of la-minor, thus: la ta 
da ra ma fa sa la. 

(b) Any raising of a tone of the 
scale of da-major by a half-step is 





1The distinguished pianist and musicologist, 
Orazio Frugoni, informs me that he, personally, 
does, in using French solfege, make a few 
chromatic distinctions, such as do with the 
vowel open or close. Is this not a striving to- 
ward a more precise terminology? 

2An expression of opinion is invited as to the 
name to be used. I am inclined to favor safelo 
international (S.I.), as the name gives the three 
ordinary “nuances” of a tone —the natural, 
the sharp and the flat. Safelo, if used, should 
have a clear enunciation given to each vowel, 
and should have even stress, as in French. 
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psychologically suggested by calling it 
by the acoustically higher-pitched in- 
ternational vowel e (as in re, ray, 
café, or open as in met, whichever is 
easier for a given language). So the 
scale of sa-major (G) goes thus: sa la 
ta da ra ma fe sa; that of ra-major, 
thus: ra ma fe sa la to de ra. Proceed- 
ing in this manner we finally arrive at 
the key of de-major (C-sharp), where 
everything ends in e: de re me fe se le 
te de. 

(c) Any lowering of a tone of the 
key of da-major (C) by a half-step is 
psychologically suggested by the acous- 
tically lower-pitched vowel o (as in oh, 
so, or open as in log, horse).* So the 
key of fa-major (F) goes thus: fa sa la 
to da ra ma fa; that of to-major 
(B-flat), thus: to da ra mo fa sa la to. 
And so on, until we arrive at seven flats 
where everything ends in a: to do ro 
mo fo so lo to. 

(d) Now, combining the terminol- 
ogy of (a), (b), and (c), we have 
the chromatic scale: (ascending) 
da de; ra re; ma (me); fa fe; sa se; 
la le; ta (te); da; (descending) da 
(do); ta to; la lo; sa so; fa (fo); ma 
mo; ra ro; da. In the above, syllables 
in parentheses are rare, but theoreti- 
cally possible. 

(e) Finally, any raising of a tone 
already sharped by another half-step 
is said or sung to a vowel i (as in mi, 
si, machine), which is acoustically the 
highest-pitched of the vowels. Thus, 
C-double-sharp is read di, D-double- 
sharp ri, etc. Conversely, any flatting 





3For English and the Latin languages we 
suggest the close form of the vowels e and 0, 
as in café and English note, but without diph- 
thongs. The a, I should think, might be better 
if placed more forward than in English words 
like father, perhaps more like the New England 
ask or the French vowels in papa. Suggestions 
from vocalists are solicited with regard to this, 
as, also, with regard to some of the consonants. 
Would aa, for example, be more rapid and 
musical in enunciation than sa? 


of a tone already flatted is read to the 
lowest-pitched of all the vowels, u (as 
in blue, noon). So, C-double-fiat is 
read du, D-double-flat, ru. A double- 
sharp or double-flat reduced to its 
simple sharped or flatted state is sim- 
ply read by its appropriate sharp or 
flat name; a sharp or flat reduced to its 
natural is simply called by its vowel in 
a. There is, then, no reason for 
the terminology natural, sharp, flat, 
double-sharp or double-flat in saying 
or singing the safa. 

We have, therefore, with this pro- 
posed system, monosyllabic terminol- 
ogy that is psychologically and acousti- 
cally suggestive for any possible inter- 
val of standard occidental music, all 
based upon the fixed-do. So, in addi- 
tion to what I believe is its innate 
superiority to both the French and 
English solfeggio—being a combination 
of the virtues of both—this terminol- 
ogy would lend itself perfectly to in- 
ternational usage and, if adopted in- 
ternationally, would spare the musician 
the present problem of having to dis- 
arrange the very warp and woof of his 
musical thoughts by new words for 
key signatures, sharps, flats, ABC’s, 
etc. each time he enters the country of 
a new “system” for the purposes of 
teaching, study, or concertizing. 

Furthermore, this system, if used 
properly, would seem to me to be less 
mechanical than the ABC system and 
infinitely more suitable to modulation 
and to the atonal idioms than the mov- 
able-do. It has the same precision as 
that of the German method without its 
difficult and uninternational articula- 
tions, and its structure is as regular 
as that of the metric system. A musi- 
cian can learn its theory and termin- 
ology in a few minutes. 

To any person curious to experiment 
upon himself with this system we sug- 
gest first learning well the intervals of 
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the pure key of da-major (C), and 
then adding gradually the major key 
and relative minor in one sharp, one 
flat, then two sharps, two flats, etc. A 
certain amount of mental and lingual 
alertness is undoubtedly required, but 
less, it seems to me, than with the 
German system. The difficulty is of the 
essence, however, because with this 
method, as with the German, we say 
exactly what each tone is on the abso- 
lute scale. 

For ordinary purposes in singing, if 
one is content to sing only relatively 
part of the time, it is not, of course, 
necessary to go beyond three sharps 
and flats, as four flats can be sung as 
three sharps, etc., with due attention 
to what transposition requires in any 
system if there are accidentals. 

Serious instrumentalists must pursue 
the terminology to the end of all 
keys, though one can still play me- 
chanically, as with ABC’s, without 
being able to perceive musically all 
the various intervals. But this would 
be a defeat of what I conceive to be 
superior in this method—greater 
musical intelligence and less type- 
writer mechanics. 

I anticipate that musicians will 
hesitate to impose experimentation in- 
discriminately upon their pupils, and 
rightly so. But I can see no possible 
harm that could come to instrumental- 
ists who have not studied movable-do 
and do not expect to do so, but who 
would like to acquire more readily 
the ability to read a score (or in 
some cases even a hymn tune!) away 
from their instruments. I suggest this 
class of musicians because there is no 
more conflict between safa and ABC’s 
than there is between the latter and 
do-re-mi’s. In fact, there is not as 
much, as the only homophones in 
common are the highly infrequent di 
(C-double-sharp, which is still for 


practical purposes D!) and si (G- 
double-sharp), while si and di, so fre- 
quent in English solfeggio, are sol- 
sharp and do-sharp, respectively, in 
any key. 

So, except for possible future study 
of English do-re-mi’s, there is no 
apparent reason that a beginning in- 
strumentalist might not be started 
with safa instead of ABC’s, or soon 
thereafter, as is sometimes done with 
English solfeggio. Safa is simply ABC’s 
with singable and suggestive termin- 
ology. 

But it seems evident that safa and 
do-re-mis should not be pursued to- 
gether. I can testify, from personal 
experience, that it is difficult to eradi- 
cate the movable-do in favor of the 
fixed-do — fixed-da, rather! And it 
might be added that the charming, 
progressive material of the Oxford 
Folk Song Series is excellent for the 
acquisition of safa—disregarding, of 
course, the do-re-mi terminology and 
the suggested change of key-note in 
modulations.* 

And now a final word as to what 
possible experimentors would be try- 
ing to determine. In the Latin world, 
and wherever French solfége is used 
(which includes Russia), it would be 
to determine whether the greater 
thoroughness of safa is worth while; 





4As I see it, we are not bound forever to the 
British system in the United States. We have 
already discarded their cumbersome method of 
quavers and semi-demi-quavers for a more 
simple system of fractional time values; also 
much of their do-re-mi terminology, with its un- 
international British spelling, is quite incom- 
prehensible to us already. In fact, numbers are 
coming more and more to replace do-re-mi in 
this country, though I cannot see the advantage 
of this, as fa and fi seem infinitely more sug- 
gestive to me than four and four sharped, be- 
sides being more international. But the point I 
am trying to make is that, since we are de- 
parting from the British system, we ought to 
try to develop something better in every case; 
otherwise, we are merely adding to a musical 
tower of Babel. 
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in the German world it would be to 
determine whether it is easier, more 
rapid and more pleasant in its articu- 
lations. In the Anglo-Saxon world (for 
which safa was especially designed) 
experimentation would be to deter- 
mine its superiority to ABC’s and 
English solfeggio (or to numerals, 
where these have replaced the latter). 
And here, I do not believe that the 
time taken for mastery should be the 
sole consideration—though I feel cer- 
tain safa would require less time—but 
the musicianship developed. It appears 
to me that if ABC’s were really mu- 
sical there would have been no need 
for solfeggio; it appears equally 
obvious that since those using English 
do-re-mi’s usually do not change key- 
note for short modulations and cannot 
do so for chromatic passages there 
is no reason for doing so at all; hence, 
there is no need of learning do on 
every line and space of an octave. 


English solfeggio is, thus, a mixture 
of two or three systems of solfeggio, 
while ABC’s, besides not being musical, 
are not good for international use be- 
cause the pronunciation of the alpha- 
bet varies so much from language to 
language. 

Hence, we propose this new system 
for its perfect regularity, its precision, 
its fluid and rapid articulation, its 
suitability to both instrumental and 
vocal music and its simple and sug- 
gestive solution of the international 
language problem with regard to 
musical pitch. 

We have not meant to sound oracu- 
lar in proposing this new system, but 
rather to present its apologia with the 
most practical and just ways we could 
think of for its introduction, in case it 
finds friends. If it does, I expect that 
those friends will have better sugges- 
tions than those offered here. 


University of California, Riverside 














Are Musical Tastes Indicative of Musical Capacity? 


GEORGE H. KYME 


Mosc PERFORMANCE is a com- 
plex process which involves the 
integration of the elements of music— 
pitch, timbre, loudness, and duration 
—into meaningful wholes. It occurred 
to this investigator that a test of 
musical capacity which could some- 
how get at this ability to integrate 
might be superior to tests which in- 
volve only the perception of differences 
in the elements of music taken in isola- 
tion. The problem then became one of 
discovering measurable factors of 
music which in themselves constituted 
the end products of such integration. 
Furthermore, it seemed likely that 
such factors should be measured only 
under conditions analogous to those 
occurring in musical performance. 

From the viewpoint of the psychol- 
ogist, the tests employed by musicians 
themselves, such as those used at 
musical competition-festivals, for ex- 
ample, give promise of providing 
factors of musical behavior which 
deserve such consideration in the 
assessment of musicality. A well con- 
ducted musical competition is in fact 
a psychological test of musical ca- 
pacity. In the larger competitions 
which utilize a committee of judges, 
the opinions are usually in close agree- 
ment. 

In the Northern-California Music 
Festival, for which the writer acted 
as festival chairman in 1952, a corre- 
lation of .80 was obtained between 
individual ratings of twenty-seven 
judges, judging in pairs or as panels 
of three. This datum would indicate 
that there is something approaching 
unanimity among experts with regard 
to the qualities deemed desirable in 


music as performed, and also, that 
the performer’s ability to give ex- 
pression to these qualities may be 
graded with some degree of accuracy. 

Although the adjudicator considers 
intonation, tone quality, and rhythm 
in making his judgment of the per- 
former, the appropriate manipulation 
of these elemental factors in music to 
obtain a desired interpretation is held 
to be important evidence of musicality. 
The important heading, General Effect, 
found on the adjudication sheet, pro- 
vides for the assessment of factors 
which cannot easily be categorized 
otherwise. To determine the value of 
these esthetic judgments—i.e., judg- 
ments in appropriateness—in the 
assessment of musicality, an investi- 
gation was made by the writer at the 
University of California in Berkeley. 

The major hypotheses of this in- 
vestigation were that esthetic judg- 
ment may function as an organizing 
factor of the elements of auditory 
imagery (pitch, timbre, loudness, and 
duration); that, therefore, individual 
differences in musical capacities must 
depend as much upon individual differ- 
ences in esthetic judgment as upon 
judgment with regard to the elements 
of auditory imagery; that esthetic 
judgment is based on a pattern of 
organized perception; and that devel- 
oped judgment, or taste, is a cultural 
derivative, though perhaps dependent 
upon innate esthetic tendencies. Music- 
al capacity was defined as the poten- 
tiality of a person for musical attain- 
ment as conditioned by the total 
pattern of causes, partly hereditary 
and partly environmental. 

A preliminary “Test of Esthetic 
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Judgment of Music” was constructed. 
This test required the evaluation of 
paired performances, some taken from 
commercial recordings and others from 
recordings made at the Northern- 
California Music Festivals. Several 
items concerned with musical prefer- 
ences, as suggested by research find- 
ings, were incorporated in the test 
when a differentiation of preferences 
of known “musical” and “unmusical”’ 
persons could be shown. The test was 
empirically validated, in that only 
those items were retained in the final 
battery which differentiated between 
persons adjudged to be musical or less 
musical. (As a validating sample the 
upper and lower quarters of the Oak- 
land Technical High School Band were 
employed. The musicality of these 
students had been rated by three 
teachers who had observed the sub- 
jects in many musical situations for 
periods of one year or more.) Those 
items which seventy-five percent of 
the more musical persons scored “cor- 
rectly,” that is, agreed upon, but 
which not more than fifty percent of 
the less musical persons were able to 
similary assess, were retained for the 
final test. The reliability of this re- 
vised test of fifty-three items, deter- 
mined by the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula, was .80. 

It is not possible within the space 
of this brief paper to describe the test 
in its entirety. However, an analysis 
of the rationale underlying the choice 
of two types of items will serve to 
clarify the attitude taken in this 
endeavor and will illustrate the nature 
of items used in the test as a whole. 

Items of Intonation.—Almost every 
test of musical talent employs the 
measurement of pitch sensitivity. It 
is argued that since music is concerned 
with pitch relationships, the ability 
to discern differences in pitch consti- 


tutes a prime requisite for the musi- 
cian. Published tests ordinarily meas- 
ure mere perception of pitch changes. 
The fineness of discrimination meas- 
ured varies with the several tests. 
The importance of pitch adjustment, 
or intonation in performed music, 
however, is not easy to ascertain. If 
other factors are held constant, a mu- 
sician will prefer that the pitch not 
vary more than a sixth of a semitone 
from the true pitch. However, the 
timbre of the instrument has much to 
do with the importance of intonation 
in determining the excellency of per- 
formance. An orchestra whose bass 
section is playing a quarter-step sharp 
is not equally as offensive as is one 
whose oboe players are playing tones 
a quarter-step away from the estab- 
lished pitch. Moreover, intonation is 
brought into focus more clearly in the 
middle registers than in the extremely 
low or high. Piano tuners temper the 
octaves of the piano several vibra- 
tions from the true octave throughout 
the range of the piano. To most 
listeners, the notes of the lowest 
tetrachord of the piano sound so 
similar that a discrepancy in pitch 
goes undetected. Often contrasts in 
the range and timbre of the piano 
accompaniment with that of the solo 
instrument will obscure differences in 
pitch between the two. One item that 
was included in the preliminary tests 
in this experiment consisted of three 
performances of Debussy’s Little Shep- 
herd played by the same flutist, the 
difference in performance being that 
in the first the flute was tuned flat to 
the piano playing the accompaniment 
an octave lower than written; in the 
second the flute was tuned flat to the 
piano playing the accompaniment as 
written; and in the third the flute was 
carefully tuned to the piano. Many of 
the more musical persons of the vali- 
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dating sample could not evaluate the 
performances on the basis of intona- 
tion, because the contrast in timbre 
and range between the piano and flute 
obscured the discrepancy. An item 
that was included as a problem in in- 
tonation, though not originally so 
planned, was the performance of 
Schubert’s Ave Maria by three viol- 
ists. The vibrato of the first violist 
was extremely fast, therefore, the item 
was intended as a contrast in tone 
quality; however, to the introspecting 
musicians the performance was con- 
sidered sharp in pitch due to the 
extreme rapidity of the vibrato. 

One of the severe intonation prob- 
lems confronting the orchestral musi- 
cian is due to the phenomenon of the 
differential tone. Thus, the wind sec- 
tions of orchestras playing the Nuages 
of Debussy often notice that though 
they play their individual parts mel- 
odically in tune—that is, in relation 
to the notes preceding in the scale 
involved—the differential tones so en- 
gendered distort the performance and 
disturb the players’ sense of intona- 
tion. As pointed out by Nickerson and 
also by Seashore, fine soloists adjust 
their intonation to the melodic line; 
and likewise, ensemble players, in 
order to obtain less distortion in the 
playing of chords, adjust their intona- 
tion to the Just Scale rather than to 
the Tempered Scale. The familiar N. 
B. C. chimes are tuned to the Just 
Scale for radio transmission to elim- 
inate an overtone distortion. 

A part of the preliminary test of 
appropriate intonation involved the 
perception of differential tones present 
in the playing of chords. Here the 
chords and melodies were first played 
on special bars tuned to the Just Scale, 
and then on bars tuned to the Temp- 
ered Scale. The subject was asked if 
the chords were the same or different, 


and if different, which of the two 
performances was the more pleasant. 

As an example of a further extension 
of this type of test created to exploit 
the use of Just Intonation in chamber 
music performance, two renditions of 
the Beethoven Trio for Wind Instru- 
ments were used. In the original per- 
formance of this composition for 
flute, oboe, and clarinet, the differ- 
ential tones were so obnoxious that a 
sensitive musician thought the record- 
ing faulty. In the second perform- 
ance the unpleasantness of the differ- 
ential tones was partially eliminated 
by transcribing the oboe part down 
an octave. 

Items Concerned with Appropriate 
Tone Quality—A great deal of the 
variety of an orchestral performance 
comes from the use of instruments of 
various timbres, and the ability to 
detect this variety must obviously add 
to the richness of the musical experi- 
ence. In musical examinations this 
ability is seldom tested on the pre- 
sumption that it is derived as a matter 
of experience. However, the correct 
and artistic use of instrumentation is 
of considerable importance in musical 
writing on the more advanced levels; 
and therefore, the testing of this 
ability may hold a clue to the differ- 
entiations of those who can and those 
who cannot appreciate it. 

Timbre of the various instruments, 
of course, varies as the complexity of 
the formant of the overtone pattern 
varies. Some psychologists believe 
that the human organism prefers a 
pure sound to a complex one, but 
provide for the developed preference 
for complex sounds, the violin quality 
for example. The continuous pure tone 
of the tuning fork has a fatiguing 
effect when contrasted with the inter- 
est factor involved in the more com- 
plex violin tone. However, quality 
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assumes more than complexity of the 
overtone pattern. A flute “quality” 
may be enhanced by the proper use of 
the vibrato; the oboist who uses a 
vibrato is said to simulate the quality 
of the human voice more nearly than 
one who does not. Vocal “quality” is 
due to an oscillation of pitch rather 
than complexity of the overtone for- 
mant. Similarly, one speaks of a 
“breathy” tone of singers; quality of 
resonation is of considerable import- 
ance in evaluating a vocal tone. Saxo- 
phone players frequently use a vibrato 
while doubling on the clarinet in dance 
band work, but symphony performers 
frown upon any but the pure tones 
from that instrument. Kell, the emi- 
nent English clarinet virtuoso, is cur- 
rently experimenting with the vibrato 
to enhance the clarinet quality in solo 
work. Here again, it would seem 
highly proper to expect a growth grad- 
ient that might allow for changing 
concepts, rather than to say that this 
quality or that one is the preferred 
one because the “passionate few” have 
so agreed. 

A more realistic concept of appropri- 
ate tone quality lies in its evaluation 
in terms of the intended use of the 
instrument for prescribed effects. The 
virile brass quality that Sibelius de- 
manded in the opening chords of 
Finlandia would not be appropriate in 
the chorale of the closing section. Cer- 
tain eminent choral directors prohibit 
the use of the vibrato in their choirs, 
because for certain religious works its 
effect is thought too sensuous. Simi- 
larly, Mendelssohn did not write his 
gay scherzo for the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream for a choir of tubas 
because the quality of the instrument 
would not lend itself to the desired 
effect. The beauty of his famous Violin 
Concerto would likely be lost if per- 
formed as a melody with the left 


hand alone on the piano. Certain 
melodic lines, tempos, and interpreta- 
tive accentuations lend themselves 
better to one instrument than to 
another. 

Tone quality is one of the chief fac- 
tors being assessed by the adjudicators 
in all of the state and district music 
festivals. The properties of a suitable 
tone quality for the various instru- 
ments have been fairly well established 
and accepted in this cultural situation. 
The tone quality of the recordings 
and radio performances of the several 
major symphony orchesiras resemble 
one another to such an extent that 
only those acquainted with the inter- 
pretative idiosyncracies of the con- 
ductors can determine which orchestra 
is playing at a given time. Undoubted- 
ly, tastes in tone quality are culturally 
determined, but the rate of acquiring 
taste for a tone quality acceptable to 
a musical culture might well indicate 
a general quality of adjustment, or 
musicality as defined in this investiga- 
tion. 

As a test of tone quality, an assess- 
ment of music recorded by soloists 
playing the same selections at the 
Northern-California Music Festivals 
seemed appropriate. These recordings 
were reduced to one minute each and 
paired. In some instances, one of the 
performances was simply duplicated. 
The subject, after hearing three match- 
ed performances, indicated whether the 
versions were the same or different, 
and if different, his preference. By 
using three performances, a judgment 
between the first and second perform- 
ances was required and then a judg- 
ment of the second and third. 

An extension of this test of quality 
due to appropriate instrumentation 
consisted of comparisons of perform- 
ances of identical music by differently 
instrumentated groups: small bands 
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versus symphonic bands, orchestras 
versus bands, and high school voices 
versus adult voices. 

The one indispensable characteristic 
of a test is validity. A test is valid 
to the degree that it measures what 
it purports to measure. There are two 
basic approaches to determining the 
validity of a test: logical analysis and 
empirical analysis. As an example of 
the validity of tests in the light of 
these concepts, let us consider the 
Seashore Measures of Musical Talents. 

Seashore declared that his tests were 
valid by logical analysis. Since a 
musical person must be concerned with 
fine gradation of pitch, it is logical 
to assume that a test measuring pitch 
discrimination to one 200th of a half- 
step might yield some evidence of the 
subject’s ability to cope with this re- 
quirement. The Seashore test is a valid 
test, for we know what it does measure 
—pitch discrimination in this instance. 
Some psychologists question whether 
pitch discrimination correlates very 
highly with general ability in music, 
however. Mursell, in criticism of the 
essential validity of the Seashore 
tests, demands empirical validation. 

There is only one satisfactory method 
of finding out whether the Seashore tests 
really measure musical ability; and that is 
to ascertain whether persons rating high 
or low or medium on these tests also rate 
high and low and medium in what one 
may call “‘musical behavior,” that is, sight 
singing, playing the piano, getting through 
courses in theory and applied music and 
the like.? 

The basic plan of the present study 
is not only to attempt to justify the 
validation of its instrument through 
logical analysis, but also to assume the 
more rigorous attitude and demand 
that this test of esthetic judgment 





1James L. Mursell, “What About Music 
Tests?”, Music Educators Journal, XXIV (Oc- 
tober 1937), 16. 


predict musical capacity by the Mur- 
sell standard. This last concept then, 
demands an empirical validation, the 
criterion being: how well does the in- 
strument differentiate among persons 
known to be musical when compared 
with their less musical counterparts? 

Since the items included in the final 
test battery were selected on precise- 
ly such an empirical basis, it might be 
argued that the investigation so far 
reported indicates that this test of 
musicality, employing items of esthe- 
tic judgment, has already been em- 
pirically validated. However, a cross- 
validation would seem desirable inas- 
much as subjects not used in the 
construction of the test could be em- 
ployed. If the test stands up in such 
a cross-validation, a generalization of 
the phenomenon observed and con- 
clusions drawn is certainly more 
acceptable. 

The Oakland High School Band was 
given the short form of the test in 
June, 1953, and again in December, 
1953. Sixty-one and fifty-nine com- 
prised the number in the two testings. 
In each case the members of the band 
had been rated by their two teachers, 
independently, as to musicality. A 
composite score of those two ratings 
was used as the criterion of musicality 
to which individual scores on the test 
were correlated. For the June testing, 
a correlation coefficient of .83 was 
obtained between scores on the “Test 
of Esthetic Judgment” and mean 
ratings by the two teachers. A corre- 
lation of .69 was obtained when the 
test was given again after a six months 
interval. The fact that the number 
dropped slightly and that the training 
reduced the standard deviation of the 
group in the second testing may 
account for the drop in the correlation 
coefficient. 

In similar manner, the test was 
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given in February, 1954, to the Rich- 
mond High School Band of seventy 
members. Again the band members 
were rated by their two instructors 
and a composite score of musicality 
was assigned to each subject. A corre- 
lation coefficient of .72 was obtained 
between teachers’ ratings and the test 
scores. 

Although the test was constructed 
of material developed with members of 
the Oakland Technical High School 
Band, the change in membership of 
this group from one year to another 
made it proper to give a revised test 
to the wind players of the band as 
well as to the advanced string classes, 
the sophomore glee club, and to the 
a cappella choir of this school. The de- 
tailed records kept of the students in 
these performing groups made them 
particularly desirable as subjects when 
the criterion of musicality was to be 
teachers’ ratings. The validity coeffi- 
cients, found by computing the correla- 
tion between test scores and teachers’ 
ratings, are: 


Wind Classes (74 members) .79 
Advanced String Classes (29 members) .78 
Sophomore Glee Club (42 members)  .79 
A Cappella Choir (64 members) 56 


As a further step in determining 
the values of esthetic judgments as a 
source of items to be used in the 
assessment of musical capacity, the 
test was given to two of the writer’s 
classes in music education at the 
University of California. The subjects 
were all taking a course entitled 
Music for the Elementary School 
Teacher and required of students in 
the School of Education seeking the 
general elementary credential. As a 
basis for rating the musical ability of 
the classes, a performance test requir- 
ing several musical skills was admin- 
istered. The scores on these perform- 
ance tests were in turn correlated with 


the scores on the “Test of Esthetic 
Judgment.” The criterion skills test 
required the recognition of familiar 
melodies from notation, the barring 
of unbarred music, the completion of 
a consequent phrase to a given original 
antecedent phrase, the writing of a 
familiar folk-song by ear and the 
supplying of an “alto” part to this 
song, the harmonization by ear of a 
given melody, using the autoharp as 
the instrument of accompaniment, and 
the creation of an original melody to 
a familiar poem. 

A correlation of .61 was obtained 
between scores on the musical skills 
test and the “Test of Esthetic Judg- 
ment.” This experimental group would 
likely represent the closest approxi- 
mation to a musically untrained samp- 
ling that could be adequately assessed 
as to musicality. For example, in one 
of the two classes involved, only four- 
teen of the forty-six subjects reported 
musical instruction either in high 
school or college other than the music 
fundamentals course required as a pre- 
requisite to the music education course 
in which they were currently enrolled. 
One student had studied cello for four- 
teen years, one had studied the piano 
for eleven years, several had choral 
experience, but thirty-two indicated 
no previous instruction. A correlation 
of only .26 was obtained between 
scores on the “Test of Esthetic Judg- 
ment” and years of formal musical 
instruction. 

On the other end of the experience 
continuum, the test was given to the 
beginning string class of the Univer- 
sity of California Summer Demonstra- 
tion School. There were fourteen 


subjects in this group, elementary 
school children whose mean age was 
10.5 years. Prior to the giving of the 
“Test of Esthetic Judgment” their 
musical experience had been limited 
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to those general music class experi- 
ences common to the elementary school 
curriculum. In this instance the test 
was given before instrumental instruc- 
tion was begun, as an attempt to 
predict which students would be the 
most successful. The criterion consisted 
of seven teacher ratings, each repre- 
senting a week’s assignment, as earned 
by the subject. A correlation of .59 
was obtained between the “Test of 
Esthetic Judgment” and these achieve- 
ment scores. 

Table 1 is a summary of these corre- 
lations. It indicates the average 
validity coefficient to be .74 when r’s 
are translated into Z scores and 
weighted according to the number in- 
volved in each sample. 

In addition to the musical groups 
above, the test was given as a part of 
the testing program to the student 
body of the University of California 
Summer Demonstration School. Six 
hundred and two persons took the 
“Test of Esthetic Judgment.” While 
no evidence was available as to the 
musicality of this latter group, the 
data did furnish important information 
as to (1) the effect of musical train- 
ing on the test scores, and (2) the 
relationship between age and scores 
on the test. A correlation between 
scores on the esthetic judgment test 
and scores on an intelligence test, the 
Thurstone Test of Primary Mental 
Abilities, was obtained. This correla- 
tion coefficient was .29. The r obtained 
between scores on the esthetic judg- 
ment test and years of formal musical 
instruction was .26; that between test 
scores and age was .18. 

When the test was scored as a test 
of esthetic judgment which required 
the organization of the elements of 
auditory imagery—pitch, loudness, 


timbre, and duration—into meaning- 
ful wholes, the mean correlation be- 
tween test scores and teachers’ ratings 


was computed to be .74. When the 
test was treated as a simple discrim- 
ination test that required the mere 
detection of difference in the two per- 
formances which comprised each item, 
the correlation between test scores and 
the same teachers’ ratings was found 
to be but .09. 

The major hypothesis upon which 
this study was predicated has been 
substantiated: that is, this research 
has demonstrated that esthetic judg- 
ment may serve as a statistically sig- 
nificant basis for a test of musical 
ability. The validity coefficients com- 
puted by correlating scores on the 
“Test of Esthetic Judgment” and 
teachers’ ratings as to musical capacity 
ranged from .56 to .83. This is con- 
siderably higher than similar reports 
for other tests of musical ability by 
other workers. The writer, using the 
same experimental group and the same 
teachers’ ratings, was not able to 
match the above validity coefficients 
by the use of some of the major tests 
on the market. 

Table 2 reviews the validity coeffi- 
cients found by this investigator and 
others using the Kyme test and other 
most frequently used tests of musical 
ability when scores are correlated with 
teachers’ estimates of musicality. 

The evidence presented as to the 
value of the “Test of Esthetic Judg- 
ment” in discriminating between 
musical and less musical persons when 
the test was treated as a simple dis- 
crimination test and, contrastingly, 
when treated as a measure of esthetic 
judgment, indicates that esthetic judg- 
ment goes beyond mere sensation and 
does require the organization of audi- 
tory images and a generalization of 
experience, and that this factor con- 
tributes more to the detection of 
musical ability than does the per- 
ception of differences in isolated mu- 
sical elements. 
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TABLE 1. THE MEAN VALIDITY COEFFICIENT FOR THE KYME TEST OF 
EsTHETIC JUDGMENT* 














Sample n  (n-3) 9 Zz (n-3)Z (n-3)Z? 
(No.) (Weighted Z) (Weighted Z*) 
1. Richmond Band ............. 70 67 72 885 59.295 52.4744 
5; Ge Eg ko cre oniceenats 61 58 82 1.16 67.28 77.72 
3. U. C. Summer Demonstration 
School Orchestra ............. 45 42 .66 -785 32.97 24.8892 
4. Technical String Class ....... 29 26 78 1.072 27.872 29.874 
5. Technical Brass and Woodwind 74 71 .79 1.085 77.035 79.307 
6. Technical Sophomore ........ 42 39 .79 1.085 42.315 43.563 
6. Technical Sophomore Glee Club 42 39 79 1.085 42.315 43.563 
7. Technical Choir 64 61 56 .632 38.552 27.988 
8. U. C. Musical Education .... 40 37 61 -708 26.196 18.544 
9. Elementary String Class ...... 14 11 58 662 7.282 4.8202 
439 412 378.79 359.14 
Correction = (S(n-3)Z) (average Z) = 348.48 
X? = S(n-3)Z* — S(n-3)Z(average Z) = 10.93 
_ S(n-3)Z _ 378.795 
Average Z = = 


S(n-3) 412 
Average r = .74 





*This was found by averaging weighted Z scores for the r’s obtained for the various samples 
used in this investigation, and converting the average Z to an average r. The X®? indicates that 
the nine samples were drawn from a common population; see George W. Snedecor, Statistical 
Methods (Ames: Iowa State College Press, fourth edition, 1946), p. 151. 


TABLE 2. VALIpITy COEFFICIENTS OF resolves. Within the limited sampling 
CERTAIN MusicaL TALENT Tests* _ involved, the results are positive, but 

laa wae Validity the universality of these observations 
Test gator Cases Coefficients equires further investigation. It has 
established that esthetic judgments, 
functioning as organizing factors of 











Seashore Mursell 176 (girls) .08 
Brown 35 











Drake 46 26 auditory images, may be used to 
Taylor 185 4 differentiate between persons known 
Kyme 106 46 to be musical and persons observed to 
Kwabwasen- be less musical. Moreover, it points the 
Dykema Taylor 185 30 way for the construction of a much 
Drake 46 22 needed instrument of prediction in 
Kyme 39 64 music education. Finally, it has mar- 
Whistler- shalled some evidence that the best 
Thorpe Whither — 37 prediction of musical behavior must 
Kyme Ae 19 be based upon observations of the 
Kyme Kyme 439 74 subject in many musical situations, and 





that the act of appreciation, that is, 


*A comparison of validity coefficients ob- the assessment of music at its true 
tained by this investigator and others for four ae ies > . 
costs of tanita alii whek toner? cellen value by the individual in the light of 


constituted the criterion of validity. his experience, is worthy of more con- 
sideration than has been given it 
This research is by no means defini- heretofore. 
tive in its scope. It opens up more School of Education, University of Cali- 
problems for further research than it fornia 











The Place of the Performance Area in Training 
High School Music Teachers* 


WILBUR J. PETERSON 


Il’ RECENT YEARS a tendency of some 
music educators to emphasize par- 
ticipation as such rather than perfec- 
tion in performance has caused alarm 
among others, and particularly many 
directors of public school and college 
bands and orchestras. The new ap- 
proach, say its advocates, has caused 
needless alarm because one of the 
major objectives of the music program 
still remains that of producing per- 
forming groups of a high degree of ex- 
cellence. Their argument continues 
that performing groups composed of 
those students with above average in- 
terest and ability represent a natural 
out-growth of the program and that 
when the program reaches its eventual 
maturity, performance will be on a 
higher level than ever before in the 
history of American schools. 

The dissenters, however, point to 
the general lowering of performance 
standards that seems evident through- 
out the country and place at least a 
portion of the blame on the tendency 
to make the music program an experi- 
mental medium through which at- 
tempts at socialization, guidance, and 
other services of the educational pro- 
gram have tended to minimize per- 
formance standards in the public 
schools. These same directors un- 





*This article is based upon findings reported 
in the author’s Ed. D. dissertation, “Training 
of Secondary School Music Teachers in the 
Undergraduate Programs of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of Seventeen Western States” (Univer- 
sity of Oregon, 1954). Another article based 
upon the same dissertation was published in a 
previous issue of this journal, III (Fall 1955), 
131-135. 
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doubtedly realize that there are many 
factors involved in the lowered per- 
formance level that has developed dur- 
ing the past decade and a half, yet 
their attacks on the programs found in 
many schools show a concern which 
cannot be overlooked. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to present argument on either side of 
the controversy. In fact, it is possible 
that there is no real controversy—that 
the objectives of extremists on either 
side are identical although their meth- 
ods and practices differ in application. 
The writer does wish to present objec- 
tively certain data concerning the rela- 
tive values of areas of training in music 
education voiced by teachers in the 
field, with special emphasis upon the 
area of performance. 

The teacher-training institutions 
must accept at least in part the credit 
or blame associated with the music 
programs found in public schools to- 
day. The emphasis placed upon various 
areas of training in music education is 
bound to influence the trainee. Often, 
however, it is not until the graduate 
has served his apprenticeship as a 
music teacher in the field that he can 
be considered qualified to evaluate his 
own training regarding the work he is 
doing. 

To obtain information concerning 
the opinions of high school music 
teachers with regard to the adequacy 
of their training, a questionnaire was 
prepared under the guidance of mem- 
bers of the staffs of the Schools of 
Music and Education at the University 
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of Oregon. The questionnaire was de- 
signed to fulfill two purposes: first, it 
was designed to test the usefulness of 
undergraduate training received in the 
various areas of instruction by the 
teachers, and secondly, to gather in- 
formation in the form of criticism and 
recommendations made by the teachers 
polled which might be useful in sug- 
gesting possible improvements in the 
training program. 

Using a stratified sampling tech- 
nique, five-hundred high schools in 
seventeen Western states were selected 
at random and questionnaires sent to 
music teachers in these schools.’ At- 
tempts were made to control the bal- 
ance between instrumental and vocal 
teachers and to effect a balanced sam- 
ple among schools of different sizes 
without introducing bias. High schools 
employing less than ten teachers were 
eliminated from consideration due to 
the possible lack of representative mu- 
sic programs to be found in schools of 
this size. Completed and usable returns 
numbered 301. This return of 60 per- 
cent represents 15 percent of the popu- 
lation of high schools under considera- 
tion, and the magnitude of the return 
reflects the interest on the part of high 
school music teachers in the teacher- 
training programs in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The return proved to be balanced 
according to size of high schools in 
which the teachers were working and 
according to the major areas taught by 
the teachers represented. It was repre- 
sentative of all the states under con- 
sideration. Examination of the return- 
ed questionnaires also proved that a 
fair degree of balance among teachers 





1The seventeen states were as _ follows: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wyom- 
ing. 


in various classifications of teaching 
experience was in evidence. 

Of the 301 teachers whose returns 
were used, 230 indicated fulltime music 
responsibilities. With regard to the re- 
mainder, approximately three-fourths 
of the total teaching load of thirty- 
seven teachers, one-half the total load 
of twenty-four teachers, and one quar- 
ter of the total load of ten teachers was 
devoted to music. 

In indicating the work they were do- 
ing in music, 213 or 71 percent of all 
the teachers represented in the survey 
stated that their work was concerned 
entirely with performance groups, 
either instrumental, vocal, or both. 
The remaining 29 percent stated that 
in addition to their work in the per- 
formance areas, they were teaching 
one or more academic classes in music. 
Fifty-five of these teachers were teach- 
ing classes in general music, sixteen 
were teaching classes in music theory, 
eight were teaching classes in music 
history and appreciation, five were 
teaching classes in both general music 
and music theory, and four were teach- 
ing classes in both music theory and 
music history and appreciation. 

It is apparent from these data that 
the major function of the high school 
music program is performance. Even in 
music programs which include aca- 
demic music classes, the major respon- 
sibility of those teaching these classes 
still remains in the area of musical per- 
formance. 

Teachers were asked to evaluate the 
college training they had received in 
six areas by rating each as essential, 
useful, of little use, or useless in rela- 
tion to the work they were doing. The 
six areas considered were basic music 
(music theory), music history and lit- 
erature, musical performance, music 
education, professional education, and 
general culture. In the second section 
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of the questionnaire, teachers were in- 
structed to comment on their training 
on the basis of adequacy and to offer 
suggestions which might lead to im- 
provement. 

Table 1 shows that musical perform- 
ance, in the opinion of the teachers 
polled, is the ranking area of the teach- 
er-training programs in relation to its 
value to the work of the public school 


TABLE 1. 
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Criticism and Suggestions 


Although the great majority of 
teachers rated musical performance 
essential in relation to their jobs in 
public schools, 150, or half of the 
teachers participating in the study, 
made supplementary comments on 
their training in this area. One-third 
of these comments, forming the great- 
est single criticism, concerned the need 


Oprtnions oF 301 HicH ScHoot Music TEACHERS REGARDING THE 


VALUE OF THEIR TRAINING IN Srx AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 























Essential Useful Of Little Use| Useless No Answer 
Areas No. % No. % | No. % No. % | No. % 
Basic Music 217_—s «721 66 =.219 16 =.053 2 .007 
Music History and 
Literature 113.375 146.485 3 6233 6 .020 2 .077 
Musical Performance 273 =.907 23.076 4 013 .003 
Music Education 134 4.445 | 117. +389 | 44 = «~.146 5 .017 : 2 
Professional Education 66 ~=.219 126 =.419 86 = .286 22. ~=—-.073 i #3 
General Culture 63 = .209 180 = .598 49 = .163 4 013 5 .017 





music teacher. Nearly 91 percent of 
the teachers considered it to be essen- 
tial, and over seven percent declared 
it to be useful. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of opinion reflects the impor- 
tance of this area, which includes ap- 
plied music, large and small ensemble 
participation, and conducting. 

The opinions concerning the value 
of musical performance in their train- 
ing by teachers according to enroll- 
ment of high schools in which the 
teachers are working, according to their 
area of concentration, or according to 
their years of teaching experience show 
no significant differences on the five 
percent level of confidence. The high 
degree of value placed upon musical 
performance as shown in Table 2 
may be said to reflect, then, the opin- 
ion of all classifications of high school 
music teachers. 


for a broader, more generalized pro- 
gram in musical performance. The de- 
gree of specialization in a single per- 
forming area at the expense of wider 
training in minor performing areas was 
attacked, and criticism was made of 
the lack of training in developing 
knowledge and skills in relation to the 
administration of performing groups, 
due undoubtedly to the unbalanced 
emphasis upon personal performance. 
In this regard, the need for more train- 
ing in conducting and organization was 
reflected in the comments made. Many 
of the teachers stressed the point that 
training through performing in large 
music ensembles alone failed to give 
them the necessary experience in criti- 
cal listening which was so important 
to the success of their teaching. Their 
importance as individuals contributing 
to the excellence of the performance 
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TABLE 2. OPINIONs OF 301 Hicn ScHoot Music TEACHERS REGARDING THE 
VALUE OF THEIR TRAINING IN MUSICAL PERFORMANCE ACCORDING 
TO THREE CLASSIFICATIONS 























Essential Useful Of Little Use Useless Total 
Classifications No. % | No. % | No. % No. %\| No % 

H. S. Enrollment 

over 1000 72 ~=—.889 8 .099 — 81 .269 
H. S. Enrollment from 

400 to 999 95 .950 3 .030 2 .020 100 = 332 
H. S. Enrollment under 

400 106 = .883 12. =.100 1 008 1 008 120 = .399 
Instrumental Music 89 .890 9 .090 2 020 100 = .332 
Vocal Music 83 © .966 3 .034 86 = .286 
Both Instrumental and 

Vocal Music 101 ~=«.878 11 .096 2 O17 1 = .009 115 .382 
Less than Five Years 

Experience 91 919 7, Se 1 .010 99 =.329 
From Five to Ten Years 

Experience 75 915 6 074 ; 82 .272 
More than Ten Years 

Experience 107 ~—- .892 10 = =.083 2 017 | 1 .008 120 = .399 
Total of All Teachers | 273 .907 | 23 076 | 4 .013 | 1 .003 | 301 1.000 








level was felt to be the primary con- 
cern of the college director rather than 
their training for the purpose of be- 
coming teachers in music. 

Thirty-eight teachers stated there 
was too little opportunity for training 
in the performance area, and thirty- 
five singled out the lack of emphasis 
placed upon small ensembles both in- 
strumental and vocal. Many teachers 
complained that while adequate in- 
struction in the performance areas was 
available, there were too few oppor- 
tunities to perform publicly in relation 
to the time spent in rehearsal. 

Nineteen teachers felt that their 
training programs were lacking in op- 
portunities for solo performances, and 
eighteen stressed the lack of emphasis 
placed upon piano for all teacher- 
trainees in music education. 

High school instrumental music 
teachers singled out the lack of train- 
ing in percussion instruments as the 


greatest weakness in college training 
programs in the performance area, fol- 
lowed by a similar lack of opportuni- 
ties for study in double-reed instru- 
ments. 

Many colleges and _ universities, 
teachers pointed out, fail to provide 
training in marching band techniques. 
This fact, they felt, was all the more 
regrettable because the marching band 
is an essential organization in most 
high school music programs. 

Eleven teachers felt that, in gen- 
eral, the performance area was over- 
emphasized in colleges and universi- 
ties when considered in relation to the 
importance of other phases of their 
training. While training in perform- 
ance was considered essential by most 
of these teachers, they felt that too 
often performance is considered the 
all-important area of study and causes 
public school teachers to lose sight of 
their purpose as educators. In this re- 
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spect, one teacher stated, “It is my 
opinion that they (colleges and univer- 
sities) are training all music people to 
become professional performers, not 
professional teachers.” 

From these comments, it may be 
concluded that although training in 
musical performance is regarded as 
highly important to the high school 
music teacher, there is room for im- 
provement in curriculum planning in 
this area by institutions of higher 
learning. As all comments and sugges- 
tions were volunteered, and as they 
represent only half of the teachers 
polled, it is impossible to test the sig- 
nificance of their replies statistically. 
On the basis of evidence presented, it 
can be concluded that these comments 
may be valuable but not necessarily 


conclusive. 

To restate the essential points on 
which the greater number of teachers 
agreed: (1) the performance area 
should be broader and more general- 
ized; (2) more opportunity should be 
given to learn the administration and 
organization of large performing 
groups; (3) students should be given 
more actual conducting experience 
with live organizations rather than 
conducting techniques alone; (4) 
more emphasis should be placed upon 
small ensemble performance; (5) more 
piano study should be required of 
prospective teachers, and (6) in in- 
strumental music, more attention 
should be given to percussion instru- 
ments. _ 

University of Arizona 
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EDITED BY THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Music-Appreciation Records Educa- 
tional Album and Teaching Guide. 
New York: Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Inc., 345 Hudson Street, 1955. $33.50. 

This “package” of teaching materials in- 
cludes eleven LP records (ten 12-inch and 
one 10-inch), an album to hold them, a 
ten-part teaching guide of about 180 pages 
prepared by Maurice C. Whitney (Director 
of Music in the Public Schools of Glen 
Falls, New York), a “Theme Finder” for 
use in locating significant portions of rec- 
ords, and 100 copies of a “Glossary of 
Musical Terms.” 

Music.—The compositions included are as 
follows: Beethoven: Symphony in C Minor, 
No. 5; Mendelssohn: Concerto in E Minor 
for Violin and Orchestra; Schumann: Con- 
certo in A Minor for Piano and Orchestra; 
Wagner: Overtures to Tannhaeuser and Die 
Meistersinger; J. S. Bach: Suite for Orches- 
tra in D Major, No. 3; Haydn; Symphony 
in B-Flat Major, No. 102 (Salomon No. 9); 
Tchaikovsky: Symphony in E Minor, No. 5; 
Richard Strauss: Til Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks; Smetana: The Moldau; Benjamin 
Britten: The Young Person’s Guide to the 
Orchestra; Prokofiev: “Classical” Symphony 
in D Major; Beethoven: Overtures to Eg- 
mont and Leonore, No. 3. 

Among the conductors are the following: 
Norman Del Mar, Alexander Smallens, 
Thomas Scherman, George Szell, Fritz Stie- 
dry, Max Rudolf, Alfred Wallenstein, and 
Herbert von Karajan. With a variety of or- 
chestras as well as conductors, one can hard- 
ly expect absolute consistency of musical 
quality, but the performances range from 
good to excellent. The quality of the re- 
cordings from the standpoint of sound is 
worthy of commendation. Although some of 
the music recorded is suitable for use at the 
elementary level, the album as a whole is 
best suited to classes at the secondary and 
college levels. 
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Analyses.—With each composition re- 
corded there is also one record side devoted 
to an analysis of the music. This includes 
verbal comment and the performance of 
important thematic excerpts by an orchestra 
conducted by Mr. Thomas Scherman. The 
content of the analyses was prepared either 
by or under the direction of Mr. Scherman. 


It is greatly to Mr. Scherman’s credit that 
the verbal comments are focused upon the 
music itself, carefully avoiding the type of 
extraneous material only indirectly related to 
the music which so often finds its way 
into material of this type. It is clear that 
Mr. Scherman’s purpose was to help the 
listener hear the most important features of 
the compositions recorded and in this he has 
succeeded admirably. 


Although the vocabulary used in the an- 
alyses is so “adult” that it rules out the pos- 
sibility of using them in the elementary 
schools and most junior high schools, the 
analyses should be of definite value in senior 
high schools and colleges. In fact, the writer 
knows of senior high schools in which the 
experimental use of the analyses has proven 
to be quite successful. If the same dignity 
and integrity of approach could be main- 
tained in connection with other composi- 
tions with a vocabulary understandable to 
pupils in the elementary schools, a major 
contribution could be made to music listen- 
ing in elementary schools throughout the 
nation. 

Teaching Guides——The teaching guides 
prepared by Mr. Whitney are very com- 
prehensive. They include practically every- 
thing of an informational nature that a 
teacher would need in presenting the lessons: 
comments concerning styles and forms, bio- 
graphical material, endless definitions, and a 
profusion of musical quotations reproduced 
with exceptional clarity (8 themes for the 
Egmont Overture; 11 for the First Move- 
ment of Schumann’s Piano Concerto; 14 for 
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Till Eulenspiegel, etc.). There is also a good 
bibliography. 

If teachers will be discriminating in select- 
ing the portions of the teaching guide to be 
used, this material can be of great value. Its 
emphasis upon terms and definitions, how- 
ever, appears to be somewhat in contradic- 
tion to the principles implicit in the recorded 
analyses. For example, in connection with 
the First Movement of Prokofiev’s “‘Classi- 
cal” Symphony (playing time approximate- 
ly 3% minutes) there are 28 musical terms 
preceded by the phrase, ‘‘meanings of the 
following texms used in the analysis should 
be understood before the record is played.” 
It is devoutly to be hoped that this direction 
will not be followed—at least literally—for 
although the development of a musical 
vocabulary is desirable, its relevance to a mu- 
sical context should grow out of the listener’s 
previous experience with the music, not pre- 
cede it. The writer has been informed that 
the intent of the author was for the vocabu- 
lary to follow the music but precede the 
analysis. Many music educators, however, 
will feel that with its emphasis upon the 
music itself and the number of musical ex- 
cerpts recorded, the vocabulary should fol- 
low the recorded analysis also. Be that as it 
may, however, the teaching guides, on the 
whole, are worthy of the highest commen- 
dation. 

Summary.—The basic idea behind this 
project is excellent and deserving of active 
support on the part of music educators. It is 
evident that high integrity of purpose has 
been matched by exceptional skill in pro- 
viding us with music of genuine worth, and 
with materials (both recorded and written) 
which should be of tremendous help in de- 
veloping an understanding of the composi- 
tions recorded, particularly with reference 
to their form and the inter-relationships 
which exist within their thematic content. 

WiuiaM C. HartsHorn 


Music in Education: International 
Conference on the Role and Place of 
Music in the Education of Youth and 
Adults, Brussels, 29 June to 9 July, 
1953. [Paris]: UNESCO [19 avenue 
Kleber, Paris-16e; available in the 


United States from the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1955]. 335 pp.; paper 
$2.50, cloth $3.00. 

The Brussels Conference was the first of 
its kind and was the result of the joint 
efforts of UNESCO and the International 
Music Council. According to personal 
acquaintances who attended, it was on the 
whole a _ successful conference—and cer- 
tainly a stimulating one. Regardless of the 
great value of the actual meeting itself, 
however, the value of this published report 
may be even greater, for it offers American 
music educators for the first time an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the status of music in 
the educational systems in a large number 
of foreign countries. According to the 
Introduction, the volume contains all of 
the principal papers read at the Conference, 
together with a selection of the presumably 
less formal talks delivered at various meet- 
ings. 

In general, the individual papers almost 
always describe the status or express the 
philosophy of music education in the 
author’s native land or, occasionally, of 
some special technique—such as the Jacque- 
Dalcroze method, the Martenot method, the 
Orff-Bergese method, or the Ward method— 
which may have significance beyond the 
borders of any one country. 

The various papers have been grouped 
under six topics as follows: “General 
Exposés” (philosophical papers of a general 
nature or pertaining to large areas such as 
Europe and Asia), “Music Education in the 
Curriculum” (music in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher schools; in popular music 
schools; and in private instruction), “Music 
Education in Society” (music apprecia- 
tion; music in general education; folk music, 
music in industry, prisons, hospitals, librar- 
ies, etc.), “Methods and Aids in Music 
Education” (special methods such as those 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph; in- 
strument making; use of films, radio, and 
phonograph), “The Training of the Teach- 
er” (in France, the U.S.A., Germany, Eng- 
land, the Netherlands), “The Contribution 
of the Professional to Music Education” 
(composer, performer, educator, publish- 
er). 
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The Appendixes include a report by 
Arnold Walter, Director of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music in Toronto, who was 
the Rapporteur-General of the Conference, 
some general resolutions and recommenda- 
tions, a proposal to found an international 
society for music education by Charles 
Seeger, and a list of participants. 

The content, when so described, sounds 
little different from what all of us are fami- 
liar with. And, as a matter of fact, music 
educators from other lands turn out to have 
most of the same problems we do and to be 
tending toward many of the same solutions 
we are. But somehow or other, these discus- 
sions seem to put everything into a new 
focus. One has the feeling that he is seeing 
each old problem in a different light, or from 
a hitherto undiscovered viewpoint. Perhaps 
this feeling of strangeness is to be accounted 
for simply because statements are not 
phrased in the standard American educa- 
tional idiom—or jargon, as you prefer. At 
any rate, reading these papers is a wonder- 
fully stimulating experience and one which I 
recommend to our entire profession. 


ALLEN P. Britton 


Music and Recordings, 1955. Edited 
and written by Frederic V. Grunfield 
and Quaintance Eaton. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1955. xxviii, 302 
pp.; $4.95. 

This annual, covering musical achievement 
in America for the year ending June 1955, 
provides a survey of the season’s activities, 
analyzes the state of music in the country, 
and offers interpretations of current trends 
in the production and consumption of music. 
Distinguished contributors to the volume in- 
clude Jacques Barzun, Walter Bursten, Miles 
Gregory, Nat Hentoff, Clifford McCarty, and 
Tom Scott. Major chapters treat opera, or- 
chestras, recordings, and books. Shorter con- 
sideration is given to the marketing of music, 
the New York scene, film music, and outdoor 
musical presentations. In addition, lists are 
presented of the following: deaths of musi- 
cians, summer music series, major symphony 
orchestras, first performances, and an al- 
manac of musical events. 

Due to the startling awakening of interest 


that has occurred in recent years, opera repre- 
sents one of the most encouraging facets of 
the development of music in the United 
States. During the past year 444 producing 
groups were active in forty-five states and 
the District of Columbia. These included 
workshops in schools and colleges and per- 
formances mounted by clubs, churches, and 
at least one state prison. The impressive 
gains are attributed to the cumulative effect 
of the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, the 
ambitious schedule of NBC Opera which has 
brought the medium to an audience esti- 
mated at eighteen million, the abundance of 
LP recordings, performances in English 
translation, and new operas by native com- 
posers. 

The largest section of the book deals with 
recordings. The editors, having made every 
effort to hear all recordings issued by Ameri- 
can companies, have included reviews of 
recordings they consider outstanding or note- 
worthy. “Classical Records,” “Folk Music,” 
and “Jazz Records” are the categories under 
which records are reviewed. Jacques Barzun 
contributes a penetrating review of Berlioz 
recordings. Tom Scott and Nat Hentoff, 
specialists in folk music and jazz respectively, 
provide interesting and knowledgeable re- 
views of recordings in these fields. 

In a short but perceptive essay Clifford 
McCarty casts some sharp stones at the 
current state of film music. He deplores the 
revival and exploitation of the theme song 
idea in the Tiomkin manner. Valuable con- 
tributions to film music cited include Leonard 
Roseman’s score for East of Eden and 
Leonard Bernstein’s expressive and highly 
original music for On the Waterfront. 

The chapter on books contains brief, in- 
formative reviews of some thirty-three titles 
covering a wide range of subject matter re- 
lated to music. The editors do not reveal the 
basis of their selection nor do they discuss 
trends in the publication of music books. 

Finally, a valuable feature of the book is 
found in sixteen superb photographic studies 
of some of the foremost artists, composers, 
and conductors in the country. Especially 
noteworthy are those of Andres Segovia, 
Marion Anderson, and Bruno Walter. 

The editors of Music and Recordings, 1955 
have made an important contribution to the 
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cause of American music which should be 
of value and interest to many persons. For 
all members of the musical public the book 
provides a compact and delightful source of 
much varied and interesting information. 
The music educator will find it extremely 
valuable in locating new recordings and as a 
uniquely up-to-date reference for use in 
general music classes in the secondary school. 


CHARLES LEONHARD 


Musical Autographs from Monte- 
verdi to Hindemith. By Emanuel 
Winternitz. Two Volumes. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1955. Vol. 
I; viii, 154 pp. (text). Vol. II: 196 
plates. $15.00 the set. 

If you are approaching a birthday or other 
important anniversary, we suggest that you 
begin dropping gentle hints to your spouse 
and friends. These two handsome, slender 
volumes make an ideal presentation set. The 
subject and the treatment are something 
special, and the possessor of these volumes 
will. find himself returning to them again 
and again, just as connoisseurs of art keep 
turning to their anthologies of great paint- 
ings. The composer’s autograph is, after all, 
a kind of graphic art whose expressiveness 
and individuality can provide a certain de- 
gree of esthetic pleasure. But it is of course 
the symbolism of the script, as the embodi- 
ment of the musical thought, which fasci- 
nates and holds the attention of the musi- 
cian able to decipher it. Nowhere can we 
read the composer’s message more directly 
than when we instinctively project into the 
script before us the imagery of our own 
hand-motions, and see with our own eyes 
what the composer saw at the moment he set 
his musical ideas on paper. 

The piéce de résistance is Volume II, 
which contains 196 plates of sample pages 
from 129 different manuscripts representing 
78 composers. (In some cases two or more 
sample pages are given from the same auto- 
graph.) It will come as something of a sur- 
prise to many that two-thirds of the manu- 
scripts here represented are now in libraries 
or private collections in the United States. 
The facsimiles, though reduced, are ex- 
tremely clear and on good paper. Neverthe- 


less, just on general principles one should 
have a magnifying glass at hand when study- 
ing this kind of material. The examples op- 
posite page 19 in Volume I give a good idea 
of the fascinating detail which can be 
brought out with a good reading glass. 

The sampling offered is remarkably repre- 
sentative of the various periods and nation- 
alities. The compositions illustrated are not 
always the best known works of a composer 
(Dr. Winternitz has avoided reproducing 
pages that are elsewhere available in fac- 
simile), but there is always something to be 
learned from the sample chosen. Pianists will 
be delighted to find the opening measures of 
Haydn’s Sonata in E-Flat Major. The first 
and last pages of Mozart’s Allegro in D 
Major (K485; usually referred to as a 
rondo) reveal much that is interesting, in- 
cluding Mozart’s intentions regarding the 
appoggiaturas. (“Autographs like this should 
be studied by thousands of pianists who 
rely on editions that are ‘enriched’ like 
breakfast food.” I, 78.) Schubert’s “Die 
Forelle” appears (but in a version unlike any 
of the four versions in the Collected Works), 
and the opening page of Chopin’s Polonaise 
in A-Flat Major shows the pedaling the com- 
poser had in mind for his own Pleyel piano- 
forte. Dvorak’s sketch for the opening of the 
symphony From the New World will in- 
terest composers, while musicologists will be 
attracted by the double page from a Buxte- 
hude cantata, all in tabulature! All degrees 
of neatness and disorder may be seen (Bee- 
thoven still seems to take the prize for 
messiness!), in every kind of medium: opera, 
symphony, chamber music, song, and what 
not. 

In Volume I, Dr. Winternitz devotes some 
40 pages to gently converting the reader 
into a graphomaniac. The tools, changing 
fashions in script, hand motions, and writ- 
ing habits of individual composers are dis- 
cussed. Occasionally there is a vivid image 
from the past, as, ““We may easily imagine 
J. S. Bach requilling his famous Silbermann 
Fliigel—we are told that he could do this 
with record speed—and then with the same 
knife cutting or sharpening his writing 
quill.” (I, 23-24.) Or, keeping in mind that 
the thin line of a freshly sharpened quill 
becomes coarser as it is worn with writing, 
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we note that on a page from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni “the winds, written in paler ink 
and with a thicker quill were evidently filled 
in after the vocal and string parts.” (I, 78- 
79.) 

Pages 47-146 provide the commentary for 
the facsimiles. Full bibliographic information 
is given for each autograph, together with a 
brief explanation of some of the features in 
the script which catch the eye of an expert. 
All this is set forth, not in the pedantic style 
of the scholar who insists on telling all, but 
in a helpful, suggestive manner that invites 
the reader to see for himself. In fact, the 
whole of Volume I provides a superb lesson 
in the fine art of observation. 

The text is free from errors, obviously 
having been proof-read with loving care. The 
typography of Volume I will delight biblio- 
philes, and the format of the set adds further 
distinction to the Princeton University Press. 
The numbering of Plates 22, 23, 24 does not 
agree in the commentary and in the fac- 
similes, but the reader can easily find the 
right combination. The slight shock at 
Brahms’ seeming incoherence in Plate 145 
is soon dispelled when we realize that the 
facsimile has been inadvertently inserted 
upside-down. A selected bibliography is pro- 
vided for further study (I, 41-43), and the 
index (I, 149-154) is a veritable model of 
what all indexing should be. The author, Dr. 
Winternitz, has served for many years as 
curator of the Musical Collections at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Arts, and teacher of 
the history of music at Yale University. 


Demar B. IrvINE 


America’s Music. From the Pilgrims 
to the Present. By Gilbert Chase. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1955. xxiv, 735 pp.; $8.50. 

This is a history of music in the United 
States and in the original colonies from 
which the nation was formed. As such, it 
thus becomes the successor to Howard’s 
Our American Music, which appeared first 
in 1929 (third edition 1946) and until now 
has been the standard authority on the sub- 
ject. Most libraries in the nation and many 
libraries abroad will need to put this 
book on their shelves; it will be a required 


text in many college courses dealing with 
American music; and the likelihood is that 
countless units of work for general music 
classes in elementary and secondary schools 
will be fashioned from the material in it. In 
short, the book will henceforth exert a con- 
stant influence upon the ideas that we and 
others possess regarding the place that music 
has had, has, and will have in American life. 
In so doing, the book will also tell a great 
deal about the actual facts of the matter to 
anyone who wants to know. This last point 
is important, so let it be said immediately 
that there is a great wealth of authentic in- 
formation here, interestingly set forth, and 
that the work is indeed a complete history 
of its subject, insofar as that subject has 
been explored to the present day. The au- 
thor has gone to satisfactory lengths in sur- 
veying the monographs upon which a general 
history must be built and has in addition 
conducted extensive original researches of 
his own. 

That America’s Music will probably 
effect a change in the ideas we and others 
possess about American music stems from the 
author’s basic point of view, which per- 
meates almost every page, and which puts all 
of the old facts and many of the new in a 
perspective quite different from that to be 
found in most previous writers. “My own 
approach to America’s music,’ Chase writes 
in his Introduction, “is not at all respectable 
—my béte noire is the genteel tradition, and 
I take my stand with that Connecticut Yan- 
kee, Charles Ives, whose most damning ad- 
jective is said to be ‘nice.’ As for the doctrine 
of esthetic progress, which, in the guise of a 
firm belief in ‘progressive improvement’ has 
hitherto dominated the historical criticism 
of American music, I hold it to be fallac- 
ious. . . . I never try to admire what is 
merely respectable to admire. I prefer ‘Beale 
Street Blues’ to Hora Novissima. I do not 
think I am prejudiced in favor of our folk- 
popular music simply because I believe it 
has been the most important phase of 
America’s music. And if you ask what do I 
mean by ‘important,’ I will answer, in this 
case, ‘different from European music.’ And 
if we are now beginning to sense that dif- 
ference in American art-music also, that is 
because of the subtle but pervasive influence 
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of our folk-popular idioms; the American 
musical vernacular has been on the march 
through all these generations, and even our 
most academic composers are catching up 
with it, or being caught up by it.” 

So now you know what this book really 
is about. And there are only two questions 
which need further comment. The first is 
this: Is the point of view basically a good 
one? The answer, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
is yes. It is an opinion shared, though not 
always in so vociferous a form, by practi- 
cally all scholars in that new field which is 
called “‘American Studies.” It is an inevitable 
opinion. As the United States achieves a po- 
sition of world leadership in political affairs, 
the habit of looking elsewhere for standards 
of artistic taste must become more and 
more unpopular, thus ridiculous, and thus 
impossible. This is not to say, however, as 
Chase implies, that our genteel tradition and 
those who followed it were “wrong.” The 
genteel tradition also was inevitable, given 
the state of affairs which existed. Those who 
followed it did only what was possible to 
them—MacDowell, for instance, who re- 
ceives an undeserved lambasting at Chase’s 
hands—just as Chase and others are now do- 
ing what is possible for them. 

This is not to say, either, and here the re- 
viewer and Mr. Chase are probably in 
agreement, that anyone should be sorry that 
the genteel tradition is about to disappear, 
nor be sorry that in the future American 
music lovers will be able to delight them- 
selves with a fair share of American music 
rather than an exclusive diet of the never- 
quite-understood productions of a foreign 
culture. 

The second question is this: Is the book 
well done? The answer is again yes—with 
only the slightest of reservations. The lan- 
guage is too often cute, and the division 
of the work into three parts entitled “Prep- 
aration,” “Expansion,” and “Fulfillment” 
seems somewhat naive. But these are minor 
faults, the product of the exuberance brought 
to the task of writing, and the like of which 
are usually edited out in second edifions. 


ALLEN P. Britton 


Music of the Bach Family: An An- 
thology. By Karl Geiringer. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 
1955. viii, 248 pp.; $9.00. 

Most musicians know the music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach well, that of his son, Carl 
Philipp Emanuel, less well, and that of his 
two other sons, Wilhelm Friedemann and 
Johann Christian (the “London Bach”) still 
less. This anthology provides a long-felt need 
by including within its covers practically 
every kind of music: arias and songs, selec- 
tions from cantatas and motets, instrumental 
pieces for clavier, organ, chamber ensemble, 
and orchestra, composed by fourteen mem- 
bers of the Bach family, five different gen- 
erations, excluding the great Johann Sebas- 
tian himself. Many of these works are 
appearing in print for the first time. 

The compiler, Karl Geiringer, Professor 
of Music’and Chairman of the Department 
of Graduate Studies at the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Music, is the author of The 
Bach Family and of biographies of Haydn 
and Brahms as well as other works of a 
scholarly nature. 

The members of the Bach clan represented 
by one or more of their compositions range 
from Johann Bach (1604-1673), great-uncle 
of Johann Sebastian, to Wilhelm Friedrich 
Ernst Bach (1759-1845) the grandson of the 
Leipzig Cantor by his son, Johann Christoph 
Friedrich (1732-1795), the third of the four 
most musically eminent sons of Johann Se- 
bastian. The compositions of the fourteen 
Bachs were evidently selected to serve three 
purposes: (1) to give some idea of the 
technical and artistic character of the works 
themselves and of the musical competence of 
their creators, (2) to disclose many features 
in the compositions of the older Bachs that 
were thought hitherto typical of Johann 
Sebastian’s music on the one hand and, on 
the other, to throw light on the strong in- 
fluence which the greatest of the Bachs exer- 
cised on the music of his successors, both 
nearly and distantly related to him, and (3) 
to trace a clear line of development from the 
baroque to the classical periods. 

While some of the earlier compositions in 
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the anthology have little more than an anti- 
quarian interest, they show a considerable 
ability in the handling of instrumental and 
vocal groups in the true baroque style, a 
sturdy forthright, and, at times, early style— 
characteristics which are found in the works 
of the great Johann Sebastian himself. 
Among the latter’s forbears the compositions 
of his uncle Johann Christoph (1642-1703) 
with whom J. S. Bach studied the organ at 
Eisenach, are outstanding in musical interest 
and in contrapuntal virtuosity. Indeed, the 
“Praeludium and Fuga” in E-flat for clavier 
was for a long time attributed to Johann 
Sebastian and was for that reason included 
in the Bach Gesellschaft edition. The other 
work by Johann Christoph in the anthology 
is a cantata for St. Michael’s day, “Es erhub 
sich ein Streit,” showing this composer’s skill 
in handling large groups of performers, writ- 
ten in twenty-two parts for instruments and 
for two five-part choruses, one a solo group, 
the other a massed group of singers. This 
composition was well known to Sebastian, 
who used the same text in two individual 
compositions of his own. 

Representative works by J. S. Bach’s four 
sons rightly take up a considerable amount 
of space. In these compositions one can see 
at a glance the preponderance of the homo- 
phonic over the polyphonic style of their 
father and the early appearance of some 
of the salient features of the classical style 
familiar to us in the works of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and early Beethoven. The most eminent 
son, Carl Philipp Emanuel (1714-1788) is 
represented by the first and second move- 
ment from his Sonata in C Major for the 
harpsichord, with obbligato violin and violon- 
cello, a song, “Die Trennung,” of a surpris- 
ingly modern cast, and the Symphony in E 
Minor (1756) for strings. Two other versions 
of this symphony exist, one for strings and 
wind instruments, the other for clavier solo. 

Because of the great influence that Carl 
Philipp exercised on Haydn and Beethoven 
one would have preferred the substitution 
of one of Carl Philipp’s “Prussian” clavier 
sonatas for the chamber work in C-major, 
the one, say in F-minor, with its bold modu- 
lations which most certainly did not go un- 
noticed by Beethoven. 


Sebastian’s youngest son, Johann Christian 
(1735-1782), is represented by two examples, 
“Lovely Yet Ungrateful Swain” ior soprano 
and orchestra, and “Three Instrumental 
Pieces” from his opera Amadis des Gaules. 
They are far removed in style from that of 
his father, displaying a rococo elegance and 
“sensibility” much admired by Mozart, who 
visited Johann Christian on his trips to Lon- 
don. 

The last notable descendant of the sturdy 
and prolific line of Bachs, Wilhelm Friedrich 
Ernst (1759-1845), son of Johann Christoph 
Friedrich (1732-1795) who was the second 
surviving son of Johann Sebastian by his 
second wife, shows in his music an unmis- 
takable decline from the lofty eminence of 
his grandfather. Among the pieces repre- 
senting him is one, “Das Dreyblatt” (trefoil), 
for six hands on one piano. In a footnote the 
composer directs that “the gentleman play- 
ing the middle part sits slightly behind the 
two ladies on either side. They have to hold 
their arms above his, and the restricted 
space makes it necessary for the three per- 
sons to sit somewhat closely together.” The 
gentleman has to stretch his arms so as to 
play with his left hand the lowest and with 
the right hand the highest notes of the com- 
position. Since Wilhelm had two unmarried 
daughters at this time the motivation for this 
cosy arrangement is readily apparent. 

The anthology has an Introduction deal- 
ing with the Bach family; a biographical 
sketch of each composer represented with a 
brief discussion of his music and an adequate 
bibliography precedes the selections from his 
works. 

Mr. Geiringer has on the whole exercised 
good judgment in choosing representative 
compositions from each of the Bachs. It is 
regrettable that the greatest Bach of them 
all was perforce excluded from the collection; 
the result of this omission being like the 
play without Hamlet. Though no two or 
three examples would be wholly typical of 
the great Cantor’s output, an appropriate 
token sample could well have been his 
“Quodlibet,” No. 30 of his Goldberg Varia- 
tions, in which tunes and lines from chorales 
known to all the Bachs are most artfully 
and happily combined with the aria theme. 
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With this inclusion the anthology would have 
been a truly all-embracing Music of the 
Bach Family. 

Howarp TALLey 


Dietrich Buxtehude: The Man, His 
Music, His Era. By Farley K. Hutch- 
ins. Paterson, New Jersey: Music 
Textbook Co., 1955. 66 pp.; $2.50. 


Ernest Chausson: The Composer’s 
Life and Works. By Jean-Pierre Barri- 
celli and Leo Weinstein. Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1955. xiii, 
241 pp.; $4.00. 

Here are two new biographies published 
late in 1955. They reached me at the same 
time, but are otherwise related only by the 
facts that they concern lesser masters and 
are the first to be published on these masters 
in English. 

A careful study of Buxtehude in English 
is certainly desirable. As a survey of his 
life, works, and environment this little book 
is useful and generally interesting. But as the 
monograph that it purports to be, at least in 
scope and layout, it must be said to fall short 
in several respects. In the first place, too 
much of the book is devoted to a broad, 
rather diffuse account of the environment, 
political, social, and musical; and too little 
to Buxtehude himself and his own works. 
The account of the environment proves 
mainly to be an oversimplified (and some- 
times inaccurate) reduction of pertinent dis- 
cussions in Music in the Baroque Era, by 
the late Manfred Bukofzer. There are even 
such headings as “Form in Baroque Music” 
and “Social Position of Baroque Musicians” 
in the chapter on “Some Aspects of Musical 
Thought.” The author acknowledges this in- 
debtedness, of course, but would have done 
much better, in my opinion, simply to refer 
to Bukofzer or presuppose much of this 
knowledge on the part of his readers and 
so get sooner and further into his own main 
subject. 

In the second place, the biographical sec- 
tion seems inadequate, even allowing for the 
fact as the author states, that surprisingly 
little information about Buxtehude’s own 
life is known. A quick check of the more 


recent foreign biographies in the author’s 
bibliography reveals a variety of facts that 
seem well worth including. Although this 
bibliography includes items dated as late as 
1955, the author does not seem to have 
used Blume’s excellent article on Buxtehude 
in Volume II (1952) of Musik in Geschichte 
und Gegenwart. 

Third, the section on the music itself, 
which might well have been the main con- 
tribution, is so sketchy and brief (hardly a 
fifth of the book) that it singles out but a 
few pieces and barely touches on questions 
of style and form. For instance, the harpsi- 
chord suites are mentioned several times 
in the book as a “recent discovery,” but their 
“discussion” includes only this short sen- 
tence on the content of the music: “They 
follow the standard German order of dances, 
allemande, courante, sarabande, gigue, but 
have a more consistent polyphonic texture 
than is usual.” To be sure, other more sig- 
nificant and representative works by Buxte- 
hude get somewhat more wordage, but un- 
fortunately not much more penetration. 

Finally, there are those and other evi- 
dences of inexperience. Is the author overly 
modest or embarrassingly frank when he 
dedicates the book to “my students, who 
played Buxtehude’s music with minds un- 
fettered by misconceptions about music be- 
fore Bach, and taught me most of the little 
I know about it’’? In the little that is said 
about musical form there seems to be an in- 
ability to cope with form as a process or set 
of procedures rather than a sectional design 
or established mold, which latter naturally 
will be less applicable in much Baroque 
music. There are revealing confusions of his- 
torical facts such as this statement (p. 24): 
“The practice was growing, furthermore, of 
completely curtailing the right of the in- 
strumentalist to ornament music; German 
composers preferred to indicate all orna- 
ments necessary, making use of symbols de- 
veloped by the French. Yet, as late as Bach’s 
time, composers [which can only mean Bach 
himself] were criticized for not wishing to 
allow performers to embellish as they saw 
fit.” There are those dubious attempts to 
relate composers by citing similarities be- 
tween themes that are actually the common 
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property of the period. And there is a con- 
stant need of specific documentation for 
points that raise questions. 

On behalf of this book one can say that 
it seems to have originated in a genuine en- 
thusiam for the subject. Like Van der Straet- 
ten on the subject of string instruments and 
like other real music enthusiasts who have 
written because they love their subject, the 
author has been able to accomplish at least 
partly by zeal what he is perhaps not quite 
prepared to do through formal training. He 
is clearly much more at home when he is on 
the subject of the organ and music in the 
liturgy, which, of course, are both primary 
considerations where Buxtehude is concerned. 
Until the better, still needed book on Buxte- 
hude is written one feels sure this one will 
be welcomed. 

There is no index but an adequate table 
of contents. Several music examples are in- 
cluded. The bibliographies contain “some” 
publications and recordings of Buxtehude’s 
music, and three lists of specific and general 
articles or books on Buxtehude and on the 
organ (many of them much too general or 
remote to deserve inclusion in a monograph). 

Jean-Pierre Barricelli, assistant professor 
in the humanities at Brandeis University, and 
Leo Weinstein, assistant professor of French 
at Stanford University, have written not 
only the first book-length study of Chausson 
in English but evidently the first in any lan- 
guage. Its appearance in 1955 marked the 
hundredth anniversary of Chausson’s birth. 
The book is written with care and what 
seems to be to be good judgment. I found 
it interesting and worth-while throughout. 

Part I covers the life in eight chronologi- 
cal divisions up to Chausson’s untimely 
death from a bicycle accident in 1899 at 
the age of 44 and in the midst of his most 
confident period, full of incomplete projects 
and unrealized plans. Part II survey’s Chaus- 
son’s works according to six categories. There 
are distinctive photographs, helpful music 
examples, a bibliography, a list of composi- 
tions, and an index. 

Before reading this book I suspect I had 
the typical musician’s view of Chausson. I 
had known and liked his main works (except 
the opera), especially the Symphony in B- 
Flat and the Poéme, but had relegated the 


composer in my mind to the position only of 
an immediate disciple of Franck. As a result 
of reading the book and a rereading of 
several main works, especially the Concert 
and the Piano Quartet, I am able to agree 
with the authors that Chausson was much 
more of an individual in his own right, a 
composer of music with “qualities which dis- 
tinguish a fine art. It has craftsmanship and, 
above all, great inspiration . . . it will in- 
vite our appreciation of its consistent musical 
character, developed not without strain but 
with commanding elegance. His music will 
attract us, not by virtue of its novelty but 
by its unassuming sensitiveness of aim. 
And finally we shall admire, beneath its 
structure of refinement, the elements of broad 
humanity, of tenderness and melancholy, 
which will give it lasting echoes” (p. 207). 
It should be added, however, that the au- 
thors avoid idolatry. They do not try to 
elevate Chausson above the special niche he 
does occupy. Cautious terms such as “highly 
meritorious” evince their judicious approach. 

Correspondence quoted verbatim always 
lends credence and conviction to a biog- 
raphy. There is much of it here and it goes 
far toward remedying that biographer’s pit- 
fall, ‘a bloodless conception that cannot re- 
tain the teeming reality of life,” as the au- 
thors put it in their Introduction. Chausson 
proves to be a gentle, sincere, retiring, stead- 
fast person, content in his home life and 
financial security yet tormented by the most 
agonizing and protracted labor pains each 
time he gives birth to a new composition. 
His struggle to overcome a late start and to 
gain mastery in a difficult art was a tough 
one, but he seems to have thrived on it and, 
given more years to live, he might well 
have gone on to much greater heights. The 
intimate correspondence with Debussy, and 
to a lesser extent Albéniz, among his many 
warm friends, is of special interest on both 
sides. 

Whether by intention or limitation on the 
part of the authors, the music analyses stop 
short of any significant examination of 
Chausson’s musical style and the evolution of 
this style. Such an examination could nat- 
urally add much to the understanding of so 
stylized a composer. The authors do supply 
adequate “appreciation notes” for the main 
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works, They also throw interesting light on 
attendant circumstances, contemporary opin- 
ion (during an epoch of sharp division be- 
tween the conservatives and the radicals of 
French music), and any programmatic con- 
notations. The discussion of Chausson’s one 
opera, Le Roi Arthus, a prolonged task for 
him and a work not performed until after 
his death, is one of the best examples. 


Wruam S. NewMANn 


Exploring the Musical Mind. By 
Jacob Kwalwasser. New York: Cole- 
man-Ross Co., 1955. 189 pp.; $4.50. 


Though recently retired from Syracuse 
University where he has had charge of 
graduate studies in music education, Dr. 
Kwalwasser gives evidence in his most 
recent published work of no diminution in 
the restlessness of his spirit of inquiry, the 
fervor of his convictions, the faith and 
courage of his beliefs. His is a mind which 
is deft, facile, and sharp. It never hesitates 
to peer with scepticism into the sacred pre- 
cincts of tradition. In fact, it appears to 
take a certain measure of delight in rat- 
tling the skeletal bones in the closet. Whether 
agreeing or not with what he has to say, 
one can not help but become stimulated by 
the conviction with which Dr. Kwalwasser 
presents his points of view. 

Dr. Kwalwasser’s explorations in the 
present volume lead him to inquire into 
whether or not musical talent is inherited; 
whether or not factors of race or nation- 
ality play any part in determining degree 
of native ability. The relationships which 
may or may not exist between musical 
aptitude and such factors as intelligence, 
sex, age, training, and motor skills are 
treated rather extensively. Additional studies 
are reported of investigations conducted 
with the aid of the stroboscope and of ex- 
periments, beyond those which appeared in 
his book Problems in School Music (1932), 
concerning the measurement of music read- 
ing ability. 

All this is provocative. Dr. Kwalwasser 
literally overwhelms the reader with experi- 
mental evidence supporting his point of 
view to the point where one becomes almost 
convinced by the sheer weight of the sup- 


porting data. On second thought, however, 
one might wish for somewhat more of 
that dispassionate spirit which should char- 
acterize reports of this nature. The free 
use of adjectives such as “enormous,” 
“colossal,” and the like may create an im- 
pression of unwarranted optimism in inter- 
preting the given facts. Much of the ma- 
terial presented is based upon the Kwal- 
wasser-Dykema Music Tests (Carl Fischer, 
Inc.), a series of tests for the measuring of 
innate musical ability which have never 
been proven satisfactorily reliable by in- 
dependent investigators. A certain amount 
of reservation upon the part of the reader 
will need’ to be made, therefore, when the 
author’s premise is based so largely on data 
of low reliability. But possibly a more 
serious problem is that Dr. Kwalwasser 
appears to be somewhat reluctant to con- 
sider investigations which do not support 
his own point of view. In the chapter which 
discusses factors of race and nationality, 
to cite but one example, a majority of the 
references cited appeared before 1930; only 
one of the supporting references is dated 
after 1940 and that one a master’s thesis 
done under the author’s supervision. No 
cognizance is given of studies in other fields 
and of those of more recent date which 
present evidence in conflict with that of the 
author. Furthermore, it is not quite enough 
to present mere masses of data. It is the 
obligation of the research worker to care- 
fully think through their significance, to 
recognize fully their limitations, to scrutin- 
ize the validity of the conclusions. Certainly 
it is incumbent upon such a worker to 
present objectively all the evidence pertain- 
ing to the topic under discussion and to in- 
clude in any report of another’s investiga- 
tions whatever reservations which may 
have been made with respect to the figures 
or tabulations presented. 

A comparatively large number of the ex- 
perimental studies cited are theses and 
dissertations conducted under the super- 
vision of Dr. Kwalwasser at Syracuse Uni- 
versity indicating that here was a strong 
germinal force at work which, in the 
recent reaction against the over optimistic 
claims of experimental psychologists of an- 
other generation, was steadily and consis- 
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tently keeping the torch alight. Perhaps it 
is too much to expect that an individual 
shall be, at one and the same time, a dis- 
passionate research worker and a passionate 
teacher. Certainly, whether in the class- 
room or through his writings, Jacob Kwal- 
wasser has always been the latter and in the 
process has been the causal factor behind 
inducing many an individual to consider 
anew beliefs and ideas which he had hither- 
to complacently accepted. In spite of the 
shortcomings which have been noted, the 
book is well worth the reading. 


Tueopore F. NorMANN 


Together We Sing: Book I, Music 
‘round the Clock; Book II, Music 
Round the Town. Editor: Max T. 
Krone. By Irving Wolfe, Beatrice Per- 
ham Krone, and Margaret Fullerton. 
Artists and consultants: Val Samuel- 
son, Johana Harris, and John E. 
Brewton. Chicago: Follett Publishing 
Co., 1955. Book I: 95 pp.; $2.25. Book 
II: 144 pp.; $2.75. 


Surely Lowell Mason and others of the 
long list of pioneer music educators would be 
left speechless by the variety and beauty of 
children’s song books now on the market. 
No exceptions are the first two volumes in 
the Together We Sing series. As the titles 
would indicate, Music ’round the Clock and 
Music Round the Town are designed to in- 
tegrate social studies and musical experiences, 
beginning with activities centered in the 
child’s immediate life and moving outward 
in an ever-widening circle. With a realistic 
consideration of the strong trend toward the 
self-contained classroom, the authors have 
geared the books for use by the classroom 
teacher. 

One outstanding feature is the stunning 
art work. Other aspects are worthy of no- 
tice: (1) Brief helps to teachers appear in 
each volume which mention basic philos- 
ophy but stress practical suggestions for the 
“enrichment” of each song. (2) Suggestions 
for use of melodic, harmonic, and percus- 
sion instruments appear with every song. 
(3) Special attention is directed to rhythmic 
and dramatic possibilities suggested by the 


songs, and in some instances to tonal pat- 
terns. (4) In Book II transpositions are 
given so that autoharp accompaniments may 
be supplied for all songs. (5) Grade level in- 
dications are missing, possibly facilitating 
adaptability to various situations. 

The accompaniments for the many songs 
in contemporary idiom, which have been 
supplied by Johana Harris, demand above- 
average keyboard skill for artistic realization. 
While individual reactions to their use will 
vary widely with personal taste and experi- 
ence, for the most part they constitute a 
delightful addition to the book, since they 
supply the only departure from the folk-song 
style which is otherwise used exclusively 
throughout. It is to be hoped that many 
will be supplied on recordings, as they will 
be beyond the pianistic ability of most class- 
room teachers, for whom the book is appro- 
priate in other respects. 

Any survey of new material brings to 
mind questions of importance relative to 
the needs of schools in an area as vast as 
the United States. One of these has to do 
with practical economy. In school districts 
with limited financial resources, does a book 
which contains only sixty songs (Book I) 
or even eighty-seven (Book II) serve the 
needs, or would it be better to forego some 
illustrations and include more music? How 
many books can the school afford to buy for 
each child? 

Another pertinent question: What is the 
obligation of music educators in passing on 
our heritage of musical masterpieces? It has 
been the experience of the reviewer that 
children are receptive to the finest literature 
available—are these books too limited in 
conception, organized only in terms of ac- 
tivities? Does not the child’s day or com- 
munity offer something more, musically, 
than these books would seem to indicate? 
If we are seeking complete growth, the diet 
must be balanced. 

A comment must also be made regarding 
adaptation of folk music. In using a Japan- 
ese tune such as “Kagome,” do we really 
serve to broaden cultural understanding by 
an adaptation so free that it loses the charac- 
teristics inherent in that country’s music? No 
accompaniment would be used in Japan for 
a children’s song. In this instance, the Harris 
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setting has destroyed any semblance of the 
non-Western tonality that might be ap- 
proached through unaccompanied song. The 
introduction and suggested rhythmic pattern 
are neither authentic nor helpful in ap- 
proaching a true Japanese musical idiom, 
whereas a simple explanation of the actual 
Japanese song-style could be easily imi- 
tated by children. This points up a need 
for the scholarship of the comparative 
musicologist in adapting folk materials so 
that both social and musical purposes can 
be sincerely served and the child’s experience 
made more meaningful. The same difficulties 
do not arise in the adaptation of folk tunes 
of western peoples, but we are constantly 
becoming more aware of the small geographi- 
cal area which the western world comprises. 

The comments by the authors appearing in 
the notes to teachers in Book II regarding 
music reading must not pass unnoticed. We 
read of the “very different use of syllables 
and numbers—as a means of helping the 
child to sense the organization of melodic 
material.” If calling this approach “very dif- 
ferent” enables the reader to understand the 
use of devices in reading, well and good. 
However, it would take considerable skill to 
demonstrate the “difference” between the 
approach in the Together We Sing series and 
the approach in other music texts currently 
in use. We might also refer to the philos- 
ophy of music reading advocated by a num- 
ber of writers in the field of elementary mu- 
sic education, whose publications are readily 
available and exhibit a striking similarity. 

Books III and IV, “Music Through the 
Year” and ‘‘Music Across the Country,” are 
due to appear in the near future, with Books 
V and VI to follow later in 1956. Two al- 
bums have been recorded for each of the 
books reviewed and are currently available. 


Sytvesta WassuM 


A Textbook of Melody: A Course in 
Functional Melodic Analysis. By Dr. 
Joseph Smits Van Waesberghe. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by W.A.G. 
Doyle-Davidson. Rome: American In- 
stitute of Musicology, 1955. 107 pp.; 
$3.50. 


Literature on the principles of melodic 


construction is undeniably scarce and the 
present work is a scholarly effort to fill this 
gap. Several authors who have written on the 
subject, notably Goetschius, Toch, Erickson, 
and Stravinsky all agree that a melody is a 
succession of related pitches which may or 
may not have rhythmic integration, but after 
this point there is little concensus of opinion. 
Their disagreement seems to stem from the 
fact that there are as many different types 
of melody as there are different peoples and 
periods. Consequently any discussion of the 
subject is necessarily restricted by these 
variables. Even when so restricted Erickson 
holds that “any generalizations about melody 
must necessarily be very broad and therefore 
imperfect.” Broadly speaking, however, 
melodic construction might be divided into 
primitive folk and art melodies of other 
cultures, and in Western music to melodies 
before and. after 1600. 

For practical purposes, the majority of au- 
thors have chosen to deal with the construc- 
tion of melodies written from the Baroque 
period onward, but Dr. Van Waesberghe has 
limited his study strictly to vocal melody 
prior to 1600 as found in Western music, in- 
cluding the folk song and secular and Gre- 
gorian melodies, although he does quote an 
Andamanese song in discussing the twelve- 
tone scale. This restriction is due to his be- 
lief that “in the centuries (from the fifth 
to the sixteenth) the most important 
euphonic principles in art song (the Gre- 
gorian melody with vocal ornamentation)” 
are to be found. These restrictions are both 
an asset and a liability since they permit 
only an intensive rather than an extensive 
study of melodic construction. 

The book is designed for “the use of pro- 
fessional teachers of music, music teachers 
in primary and secondary schools, music 
psychologists and musicologists.” In a Pref- 
ace and Introduction the author defines the 
limits, purposes and methods of his study. 
The remainder of the book is divided into 
two chapters dealing with “The Laws of 
Tonal Affinity” and “Euphony and its Con- 
sequences.” There is an Appendix on psalm- 
ody and the laws of tonal affinity, and a 
glossary of technical terms used. 

The author begins by showing in succes- 
sion the functional “affinities” of two through 
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eight or more given notes, by which of 
course he means tones. He then discusses 
euphony, that is, “the quality of being pleas- 
ant sounding and easy to sing.” The sec- 
tion on psalmody, or “a special way of re- 
citing psalms,” consists of an interesting dis- 
cussion relating Gregorian melodic patterns 
to his laws of tonal affinity. The glossary is 
essential for the understanding of the ter- 
minology used. 

The book is supplied with exercises using 
the following “recitation technique.” Given: 
A reciting-tone with the second above it as 
an accentuation tone. Exercise: Reciting tone 
a, accentuation tone b. Note: direction for 
constructing such a melody and example of 
it. Observation: discussion of material pre- 
sented. 

Evaluation of the book can only be in 
terms of the authors stated objectives. 
Within these limits the subject is treated 
in a scholarly and exhaustive manner. How- 
ever, the reviewer questions the practical 
value of the work for “professional teachers 
of music and music teachers in primary and 
secondary schools.” Neither the author’s style 
nor the material presented is suited for these 
groups for whom it would be much more 
practical to analyze the melodic structure of 
music beginning with the Baroque period. 
In the opinion of the reviewer this is pri- 
marily a musicological study of the melodic 
structure found in medieval secular songs, 
the Gregorian chant, and a few Dutch folk 
songs. As such it can be recommended. 


Howarp A. MurpHy 


Contemporary Tone Structures. By 
Allen Forte. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. 194 pp.; 
$3.75. 


A Study of Twentieth-Century Har- 
mony: A Treatise and Guide for the 
Student-Composer of Today, Volume 
Two—Contemporary Harmony. By 
Mosco Carner. New York: Mills Mu- 
sic, Inc. 1955 (Originally issued by 
Joseph Williams, Limited, London, 
1942). 80 pp.; $2.00. 

Mr. Forte’s book is more interesting for 


the promise its analytic method holds than 
for any realization of that promise. Not that 
the nine analyses, including such divergent 
works as Roger Sessions’ No. III from From 
My Diary, Bela Bartok’s Bagatelle, Op. 6, 
No. 8, and Arnold Schoenberg’s Phantasy for 
Violin, among others, are not fulfilled as 
far as they go, but the system revealed in 
this book has been applied to a very limited 
number of works, and its potentialities have 
not been fully explored as yet. The system 
of analysis used by Mr. Forte has a weak- 
ness in that it tends to minimize vertical 
considerations in harmony as well as certain 
eclectic harmonic origins, which frequently 
have considerable meaning. The process of 
analysis outlined here is essentially, in Mr. 
Forte’s own words, one in which “the basic 
technique . . . is reduction” (p. 20). That is, 
the focal points in the linear design are ab- 
stracted in a series of “sketches” which re- 
veal, more or less clearly, the basic tonal 
structure of the music, without showing, 
however, except by implication, the harmonic 
tensions or chordal structures. It is a method 
of surveying the broad tonal and formal 
constructions of twentieth-century compo- 
sition. 

Quite a different approach is found in 
Mosco Carner’s book, which concerns itself 
exhaustively with details of chord structures, 
their origins in the past, individual chord 
progressions, new uses of unessential tones 
and their influence on the vertical structure, 
and similar details of harmonic practice. Mr. 
Carner, concerning himself so extensively 
with momentary details, tends to slight the 
overall tonal plan, which is dealt with in a 
final rather routine section of the book. This 
book tends to be one of devices and details 
rather than basic philosophy, but it does 
have the virtue of being extensively illustrat- 
ed with musical examples, aptly explained. 

One cannot call these two books failures, 
for the perspective which has now clearly 
revealed the broad outline and details of 
harmonic practice of so recent a period as 
the late nineteenth-century is not yet possible 
in regard even to the first half of the twen- 
tieth-century. In the meantime, these two 
books are worthy and illuminating additions 
to a gradually growing list of writings deal- 
ing with the theory of the music of our age, 
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and their failure to reveal a complete, well- 
rounded view of the methods of present-day 
composers must be attributed to the impos- 
sibility of gaining any true perspective as 
yet while the world of music is in a stage 
of flux and rapid evolution from which it is 
only beginning to emerge. 


JoHN VERRALL 


Teaching Children Music in the 
Elementary School. Second Edition. 
By Louise Kifer Myers. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. v, 374 pp.; 
$3.95. 

According to the preface the purpose of 
this book is to provide ‘‘a guide for teach- 
ing all the children through music and for 
teaching that part of the music program 
usually directed by the elementary class- 
room teacher.” Since the first edition was 
widely used in college classes for prospective 
teachers, the second edition includes a more 
complete discussion of the roles of the class- 
room teacher and music consultant, and of 
their. responsibilities in implementing an 
effective elementary music program. 

The plan of teaching recommended “is 
based on developing children’s natural 
equipment for making music and their 
natural interest in music.” This philosophy 
is emphasized by Mrs. Myers throughout 
the book. 

Although the second edition is organized 
under the same main section and chapter 
headings as the first, the original content of 
certain chapters has been enlarged. New 
features have also been added; for example, 
in chapter three, Mrs. Myers now discusses 
the playing of instruments along with sing- 
ing, and suggests how this combination 
may further classroom interest in music- 
making. 

The greatest revision and amplification 
of material is found in chapter seven, 
“Reading Music.” Here again, pre-orchestral 
instruments play an important part. Since 
the new presentation appears to be less 
technical than that of the first edition, it 
will probably be more readily understood 
by the classroom teacher. Music majors 
will also be made aware of different ways 
in which to approach this problem. 


New features include discussion of dra- 
matic play, programs, educatiunal television, 
and the use of various teaching aids. The 
final chapter is again concerned with the 
contributions to be made by music to 
other areas in the curriculum. 

The excellent annotated and somewhat 
enlarged bibliography, with its detailed list 
of sources of materials and information, 
will be a helpful and practical reference 
guide to both the classroom teacher and 
the music consultant. 


Auice J. SorENSEN 


Literature and Music As Resources 
for Social Studies. By Ruth Tooze 
and Beatrice Perham Krone. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1955. x, 457 pp.; $5.75. 

Literature and Music is an _ extensive 
annotated bibliography designed as a re- 
source for the creative teacher. It suggests 
materials for use with children in grades 
four to nine. Its objective is stated as 
follows: “In order to understand himself 
and others, the child needs to know much 
about the past and other people in other 
places; but he learns all this much more 
eagerly and better understands its value to 
himself if his knowledge evolves steadily 
from his own needs and expanding inter- 
ests.” 

The book discusses music and literature 
and lists sources of materials which contain 
the accounts “of those who have built our 
America and of the people in other coun- 
tries of the world—their music, poetry, 
tales, stories, the forms they created to 
express their needs and satisfy their de- 
sires.” This book is not a course of study 
nor is it concerned with teaching tech- 
niques; it is essentially concerned with 
literature and music which, the writers 
hope, will bring forth interest in the “high- 
est cultural expressions of mankind as a 
key to understanding how and why men are 
as they are today.” 

Since Literature and Music does not follow 
any geographical or chronological order such 
as is found in many social science texts, it 
may be easily adapted to any course of 
study. Here is a work of value for the 
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busy teacher who is in need of available 
resource material in exploring the lives of 
people through their arts. 


Harttey D. SNypDER 


Going to the Opera. By Lionel Sal- 
ter. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955.-160 pp.; $2.75. 


To awaken the uninitiated to the delight 
of opera Lionel Salter has written an account 
of the why, how, and wherefore of compos- 
ing, producing, and appreciating opera in 
England. He takes the reader backstage into 
the opera house as well as into film, televi- 
sion, and recording studios. The book in- 
cludes a brief history of opera, some amus- 
ing anecdotes, eighteen pages of illustrations, 
a list of some eighty operas that are cur- 
rent in English opera repertoire and a few 
recommended books for those who care to 
pursue the subject further. All of this adds 
up to a considerable amount of pertinent in- 
formation couched in a style that is facile, 
clear, and readable. 

When introducing the reader to the be- 
hind-the-scenes processes which are necessary 
to put an opera into production, Mr. Salter 
is particularly effective. Commenting briefly 
on such points as composer-librettist team- 
work, the role of the conductor, the orches- 
tra versus the singer, the requirements of 
the opera house, English opera companies, 
and fashions and behavior in opera audi- 
ences, he covers a rather complex subject 
quickly and efficiently. 

Although the work is peculiarly British in 
terminology, most of the problems discuss- 
ed are similar to those encountered in this 
country. We are inclined to take exception, 
however, to Mr. Salter’s example of a well- 
translated Mozart recitative as spoken by 
the maid Despina in Cosi Fan Tutti: 

“You needn’t beetle your eyebrows: I'll 
engage to work the oracle. When little me 
gets properly down to business, she never 
makes a bloomer.” (Translation by David 
Higham.) 

After a glance at what Mr. Salter terms 
the failure of recent filmed opera, he dis- 
misses the movies as an impossible medium 
for opera presentation. He does, however, 
see a growing future for the art on televi- 


sion. He explores the operatic possibilities 
of the radio and phonograph (quaintly titled 
“blind opera’) by taking us behind the 
scenes into the studios for a look at some of 
the problems and potentialities of these 
mediums. 

The reader may take exception to some of 
Mr. Salter’s conclusions, but one cannot deny 
that he presents his facts in a most inter- 
esting manner by weaving in amusing pecu- 
liarities of composers, singers, stage-hands, 
and audiences. Together with its companion 
volume Going to a Concert, Mr. Salter’s 
Going to an Opera should prove to be a 
worthy addition to school libraries. 


Ratpo R. Rostnsum 


The Fundamentals of Music Appre- 
ciation. By Hummel Fishburn. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1955. 
xv, 263 pp.; $3.25. 

Books in the area of music appreciation 
have been released almost, by the dozens in 
the past few years. For the uninitiated most 
of these new publications have been too ad- 
vanced in content and concept, too sophisti- 
cated in taste and attitude, too special in 
approach and learning. Like so many of us 
who teach music to non-majors, Dr. Fish- 
burn has rightly felt the need of a text for 
college students “‘who have no background 
of musical nomenclature and theory neces- 
sary for selective listening.” 

The present book, though fine in many re- 
spects, does not in my opinion provide the 
solution sought. Of value to both teacher and 
student are the clear, easy style of exposition 
and a very good list of suggested records. 
Distressing are (1) the uneven amount of 
attention devoted to equally important 
topics, (2) the lack of essential supplemen- 
tary references, and (3) an organization and 
selection of content which do not help 
achieve the goals set by the author. 

The book is divided into three parts: Part 
I deals in six pages with “The Teaching of 
Music Appreciation” and “The Physical 
Basis of Sound.” Part II presents “The Five 
Fundamentals” in this order: timbre, rhythm, 
melody, harmony, form. Part III traces “The 
Highlights of Musical History” from the 
“Music of Early Civilizations” to “The 
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Popular Music of America.” 

In the attempt to cover much in a mini- 
mum of time the content has been so cut 
to the bone as to be seriously reduced in 
value. This is particularly so in Part IL. 
Furthermore, what is said often misses the 
central point and the value of the topic at 
hand. The chapters on melody, on rhythm, 
and several chapters in Part III are illustra- 
tive of this point. 

On the other hand no attempt is made to 
condense in dealing with such a topic as 
timbre, where a good deal of space is taken 
up by needless technicalities and nothing 
said about the orchestra as an evolving in- 
strument. As a matter of fact, in the pre- 
sentation of all the five elements of music 
no mention is made of the evolving charac- 
teristics of these elements in the various 
musical periods. And yet this observation 
is an easy one as well as an important one 
for the general student to perceive. 

As Part ITI stands it is an isolated section 
giving only the sketchiest information re- 
garding period and composer. The stated 
purpose here is “to treat the more significant 
occurrences through the course of musical 
history that might lead the listener to under- 
stand better the music produced in any 
given period or country.” With the excep- 
tion of the chapter on “The Classical Period” 
I do not believe this purpose is accomplish- 
ed. Too frequently “significant occurrences” 
are missed and the superficial included. The 
deficiency is aggravated by the lack of a 
list of appropriate additional readings. 

Frank D’ANDREA 


Great Conductors. By Kurt Blau- 
kopf. Translated from the German by 
Miriam Blaukopf. London: Arco Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., 1955. xii, 194 pp.; $3.00. 

The chief point of interest in this book 


lies not so much in the discussions of the 
temperaments, biographical details, musical 
preferences, and styles of the twenty-two 
orchestral conductors selected by Dr. Kurt 
Blaukopf as the most eminent in the world 
today but rather in a brilliant little essay 
found in Part I entitled “‘Sense and Nonsense 
in Musical Criticism” which was read by the 
author at the Institute of Sciences and Art in 
Vienna in 1950. Indeed, the whole of Part 
I, which includes as well a thumb-nail sketch 
of the history of conducting and a discus- 
sion of the relation of the conductor to the 
listening public and to his instrument, the 
orchestra, is so pertinent, pungent, and pro- 
vocative that one could very well wish for a 
far more extended treatment. As a conse- 
quence, Part II, which contains sketches of 
individual conductors, appears to this re- 
viewer as a sort of anti-climax which goes 
on for too long after the plot has been re- 
vealed. 

One may say this, however, of Dr. Blau- 
kopf’s treatment of the individuals he has 
elected to discuss. They are all products of 
the European tradition. The majority are like- 
ly to be unfamiliar to the average American 
reader except through recordings. The discus- 
sion tends to be more objective and some- 
what less journalistic than similar books on 
the same subject published in this country. 
The profiles are sharply drawn, the writing 
is clean and crisp, and the distinct contribu- 
tion of each conductor to the musical life 
of today is presented clearly and without 
undue fan-fare. 

Sixteen photographs are included as well 
as a list of the most important recordings 
of each conductor discussed. The short 
bibliography consists in large measure of 
publications in German. The translation by 
Miriam Blaukopf is commendable. 


THEODORE F. NorMAN 
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